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Du Pont Rayon Educational Aids 
ENCOURAGE CLASS PARTICIPATION 


The complete story of Rayon is told 


from the consumer point of view 


Because the Du Pont story of rayon is charted in pictures 

as well as words, it furnishes effectual material for class dis- 

cgssion or oral quiz sessions. When questions about rayon ° 

“Rayon Today,” a handy 
16-page illustrated booklet 


tion, how to select fabric, or better buymanship, the Du Pont for student distribution. 
Free in limited quantities, 


pop up in any one of a dozen projects such as home decora- 


a educational aids are an easy source of reference. All ma- 
‘oO 00 or teachers 
in high schools and colleges. Com- 
plete information about rayon cone. Vue @ saree Bik 38 Rete ¢ — P 
from yarn production to. con- erms. or convenience in ordering, turn to le coupon ™ reise, 
sumer use. 20 pages, well illus- section, or write: PR 
trated. Stiff covers are lacquered, 


terial is sturdily designed and written in non-technical P 


RAYON DIVISION, E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Compact Cabinet, 
showing actual mate- 
rials used in making 


Three-color wall chart, mount- rayon yarns plus 14 


ed and varnished to prevent curl 
ing and soil. Size 35’’ x 23’’. A 


Motion Picture with sound, showing photographs of man 
what rayon is, how it is made, and its 
principal characteristics from a consumer 
standpoint, 16 mm. or 35 mm. Running 
time, 33 minutes. Film only. We do not 
furnish projector or operator. 


ufacturing steps, Size 


19’ x 14”. Price, $2. 


visual story of rayon from cellu 
lose to yarn. Actual yarn samples 
are attached. For teachers in 
high schools and colleges only. 
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in «ofa the 


DEFENSE DIET 


More and more people are beginning to realize the important part nutrition 
plays in the welfare of America. 


... It is high in the list of foods contributing 


notably to the building 


EVER before in the history of 

this country has food . . . the 
right food . . . been considered of 
such vital importance. Never have 
home economists been given such a 
challenge. 

The wives of workers in defense 
plants must know what foods to 
put into the dinner pail, what 
foods to serve at home meals so 
that men can work at maximum 
efficiency. 

The ordinary citizen must be in- 
structed about the “protective” foods 
that can help so much to stabilize 
an individual and help bring buoyant 
health. Our young Americans, too, 
must be building a strong physical 
foundation. 

As never before your advice 


is needed: as never before it will 


e ’ 
of the nation’s health 
be needed. For more and more 
people are beginning to realize 
the important part nutrition plays 


* 


in our national health and security. 

Among the foods which you will 
stress is the dairy group, naturally. 
And, because cheese is so important 
in this group, we give you here some 
detailed information which you may 
find helpful in your work of spread- 
ing information about the “protec- 
tive” foods. 


Cheese ...an ancient food 


Hundreds of years before the birth 
of Christ men discovered a way of 
concentrating many nutrients of 
milk so that this fine nourish- 
ment could be carried along on 
campaigns and travels. Cheese 
was known to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans as a food that sus- 
tained men well. 

Yet it is only in more recent times 
that men have known why. And it is 
only within the past twenty years or 
so that the exceptional food value of 
cheese has really been appreciated in 
this country. The layman is often 


Nutritional authorities are organizing supplies, spreading information about 
‘protective foods’’ to wives of workers who must keep up to maximum effi- 
ciency in defense plants. 
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Men and women alike are coming to want more information about choosing 
wisely the **protective’’ foods that help lay a foundation for buoyant health 


surprised to learn that it takes more 
than a gallon of milk to make a 
single pound of cheese . . . that cheese 
is a concentrated source of primary 


milk nutrients. 


A rich source of high- 
quality protein 


Most cheeses contain between 20% 
and 25% protein... the high-quality 


protein of milk. Thus, a main dish 


which gives from two to four ounces 
of cheese per person supplies protein 
equivalent to that of practically 
any other food commonly used for 
a main dish. 

Many a housewife never dreams 
that cheese is such a rich source of 
this nutrient that helps to build 
strong muscles and keep body tis- 


sues in repair. 


“Body fuel” and minerals 


from milk 


Most varieties of cheese are from 
25% to 35% milk fat. which means, 
of course, that cheese is a fine energy 
food. One ounce of most cheeses sup- 
plies about LOO calories. 

Another striking contribution 
which most cheeses make to the diet 
is minerals milk caleium and 
milk phosphorus. These two vital 
food elements are believed to be com- 
monly deficient in the ordinary 
American dietary. Yet just 6 ounces 
of American cheddar supply approxi- 
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mately | gram ofcalcium and 3, gram 
of phosphorus. which is the amount 
contained in a whole quart of milk. 


Vitamins 4... and G 
(riboflavin), too 


. Ordinary American cheese is an ex- 


cellent food source of vitamin A by 
virtue of its milk fat content. An 
ounce portion of most cheeses sup- 
plies approximately 300 U.S.P. units 
of this vitamin which is regarded as 
a dietary essential. 

Recent biological assays show that 


the cheese food, Velveeta (mad: 
by processing cheddar cheese u ith 
the addition of u hey concentrate, 
skim milk solids. cream, sodium 
phosphate and salt) is an excel- 
lent food source of vitamin G as 
1. One hundred 


eTrams of Velveeta supply about 


well as vitamin 


500 Bourquin-Sherman units of 
vitamin G. In other words. one 
and one-third ounces of this cheese 
food. which is about the right 
amount for a sandwich, supply ap- 


proximately 180 vitamin G units. 


Cheese is versatile 


Count up the important nutritional 
contributions of cheese: add to that 
the appeal of its various flavors: add 
to that its wide, year-round avail- 
ability at reasonable cost and the 
number of ways it can be served— 
ves, cheese rates its honored place 
among the vital foods. 

Now, as our nation’s defense pro- 
eram moves ahead, students and 
teachers of home economics become 
leaders in a special kind of patriotic 
service: the spreading of information 
about all of the 


“protective” foods. This is a service 


about cheese 


of intense value; it can help build 
strong Americans not just for this 
crisis, but also for a happier, more 
healthful tomorrow. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


Cheese sandwiches go into America’s dinner pails and school lunch boxes to sup- 
ply not only “good eating’ but also milk protein, milk calcium, milk phos- 


phorus and vitamin A 
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THRIFTY MEAT DISHES 
thatarepopularwithmen 





in restaurants, but are 
not served as frequently 
as they might be at home. 


Savory meat stew 

Braised short ribs of beef 

Hungarian goulash 

Beef brisket and horse. 
radish sauce 

Beef a la mode 

Irish stew with dumplings 

Salisbury or hamburger 
steak 

Swedish meat balls 

Spareribs and sauerkraut 

Braised oxtails 

Braised lamb shanks 














Thriftier Cuts 
of Meat 


and their nutritional value 











In the government’ s health-for-de- 
fense program, meat is being 
urged, along with milk, bread, 
cereals, fruits and vegetables, as 
part of the better balanced meal. 


Leaders in nutritional education have 
the responsibility of showing how the 
benefits of meat may be obtained most 
economically. A large percentage of the 
women who are planning home meals 
know only a few of the cuts of meat—a 
dozen or less—and these cuts are usu 
ally the familiar roasts, steaks or chops. 


Yet the government’s “model menu” 
makes a special point of the fact that 
the thriftier cuts of meat are just as nu 
tritious as the more familiar ones. 

They have the same B vitamins—thia- 
mine (vitamin B,), riboflavin (vitamin G 
or Bz) and the anti-pellagra vitamin. 

They have the same complete proteins 
containing all ten of the essential amino 
acids, the “building blocks’ of the body. 

They have the same minerals (iron, 
copper, phosphorus). 
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(None of these essentials—B_ vita- 
mins, proteins, minerals—is stored in 
the body to any appreciable extent 
they must be supplied daily in the foods 
we eat.) 


They are all 96 to 98% digestible. 


Because of their high nutritional value 
the thriftier cuts of meat become a 
timely subject for the class in nutrition. 
A better knowledge of these cuts on the 
part of students—how to buy them and 
how to prepare them—will enable meat 
to take its place more often in the bal- 
anced family meals. 

Asan aid to teachers, as well as home- 
makers, we have prepared a_ buying 
guide covering more than 80 of these 
thrifty meat cuts. 

AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago 


This Seal means that all 
statements made in this ad 
vertisement are acceptable to 
the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 











For Classroom Use —A 48-page purse-size hand 


book of thriftier cuts of meat—what to ask for, 
how to prepare them. A buying and cooking 
guide to more than 80 thrifty cuts. Just send § 
cents in coin to AMERICAN Mear InstiIvu te, 


$9 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
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a Sos Ce ee ke Ste Se ee ee 


Whar on Waste 


It would be cruelly ironic to write of peace this Christmas season. 
The world is at war. Cities are being bombed. Homes destroyed. Chil- 
dren are starving. This is waste. It is waste of natural resources. It is 
waste of human resources. Fortunately, our cities are not being bombed. 
Our homes are not being destroyed. But many of our children are 
starving. That is not necessary. It is the result of waste. 

Waste, the hand maiden of war, thrives in this country. Waste is our 
enemy—an enemy that we must recognize and fight. That we must fight 
as we fight war. 

Think of the waste in one home on one day and multiply it by seventy 
million homes in America and three hundred sixty-five days in the year 
Think what could be done with the food, the materials, the energy 
wasted needlessly, thoughtlessly. Consider the paper burned in the in- 
cinerator, the potato water poured in the sink, the lights left on in un- 
occupied rooms. This is waste. Needless waste. 

Taxes are being increased for war. Sacrifices are being made for war 
War is the great waster. It destroys men, women, children, homes, his- 
toric buildings, beautiful trees, great ships. Things purchased for war 
are not for use. They are for destruction. Waste is also destruction. 

At this time, when we are called upon to prepare for war, to make 
sacrifices for war, let us also fight waste. Millions could live on the 
waste from our kitchens. Millions could be clothed with the garments 
we throw away. Millions of homes could be furnished with the ma- 
terials we destroy. 

With war declared on waste, every man, woman and child in this 
country has a definite contribution to make to the future of this democe- 
racy. But it is the woman in the home who has the greatest opportunity 
to fight the war on waste. She is the hub of our economic structure. 
She is as vital to the defense of America as the nation’s fighting force. 
This is a war of materials and resources. The metals wasted in her 
home cannot go into military equipment. The chemicals wasted in her 
laundry cannot be made into munitions. The food wasted in her 
kitchen cannot be used to feed the undernourished children and the 
men in training for national defense. 

The American homemaker’s war on waste may well make the dif- 
ference between adequate supplies for national defense and tragic 
scarcity of strategic materials for war-the difference between victory 
and defeat. 

Blanche M. Stover, Editor 
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‘T the demonstration high school 
of the North State 


Teachers College the impor- 


Texas 


tance of student initiative and student 
responsibility has been recognized and 
a concerted effort made to improve the 
homemaking program. ‘The effort was 
characterized by a sympathetic teacher 
student relationship and by an atmos 
phere which encouraged the student to 
plan needed experiences for self-im 
provement. As a result seemingly in 
surmountable obstacles in the nature 
of required units or courses, time sched 
ules, subject matter barriers and other 
traditional features have given way to 
a system in which students and teach 
ers work together to discover students’ 


needs and to solve their problems. 


Our PHILosopHy 


A statement of our basic concepts 
will help the reader understand the na 
ture of this improved program. We 


believe that: 


1. It is the function of the school to 


provide experience which assures 


the maximum development of the 


student. 











2. The student achieves most when he 
recognizes and analyzes his prob- 
lems, then works out a plan for 
solving them. 

3. The teacher renders her best serv- 
ice when she guides the student to 
recognize his problems and to plan 
consistently for their solution. 

4. Problems are discovered more read- 
ily in informal situations of real life 
activity than in typical academic 
setups. 

5. Students work most effectivély when 
they are not hampered by time 

schedules, subject) matter divisions 

or solidly organized groups of  in- 


struction, 


With these concepts as guides our 
attempt to individualize teaching is pro- 
ceeding as extensively and intensively 
as is possible within the limits imposed 
by the school equipment and organiza- 


tion. 
THe PruysicaL PLANT 
The high 


classes are held on the low er floor of a 


school home economics 
two-story frame building known on the 


Hall. 


Originally the home management house 


college campus as Henderson 


Third year students in high school 
home economics classes often prepare 
and serve lunches for kindergarten 
children in the dining room of Hen- 
derson Hall, 
the help of teachers in training who 
are supervised by a teacher on the 
regular high school staff. This teacher 
is also a member of the college staff 







Plans are made with 


By Editha Luecke, Ph.D. 


Teacher Trainer in Homemaking 
North Texas State Teachers College 


a | TTeaching— 


A Challenge to Student and Teacher 


for the College, it was turned over to 
the high school classes a year and a half 
ago. ‘The upper floor is used by the 
agriculture department. 

The homemaking unit consists of five 
rooms, a bath, a storeroom and two 
porches. A small entrance room serves 
as an office. Here, storage space is pro- 
vided for mimeograph material and 
similar supplies. Here, too, students 
leave their coats and books on their 
way to work, 

A medium sized living room is suita- 
bly equipped with a wicker suite, two 
study tables, five straight chairs, a 
bookcase and an attractive Wilton rug. 

The largest room in the unit is used 
as a general workroom. It is furnished 
with three square tables, four machines, 
a vanity, a chest with swinging mirror 
and a long cabinet for storing illustra- 
tive materials. A large closet and 
cabinets in the adjoining bathroom pro- 
vide additional storage space. 

An important feature of the dining 
room is the versatile table which can be 
extended to seat ten persons. 

The kitchen is arranged to accom 
modate ten students at the same time. 
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There are two kitchen ranges, a con- 
veniently placed sink and adequate built- 
in cabinet space. The ice refrigerator 
stands just outside the door in a small 
back entrance. 

A large porch extending across the 
front and half the length of the south 
side of the building is equipped with 
wicker porch furniture. This makes it 
possible for students to work out of 
doors when the weather permits. 


THE TEACHING STAFF 
Instruction is provided almost en- 


tirely by student teachers. Approxi- 
mately fifteen home economics college 
seniors do their “practice” teaching at 
The local 


supervisor of student teaching who is 


this center each semester. 


a member of the college staff, works in 
the capacity of a regular teacher as well 
as director of the high school home- 
making program. ‘To her falls the 
responsibility of planning with the stu 
dent teachers, the high school students 
and the regular high school staff. 


How STupENTS ARE SCHEDULED 

Students are scheduled for homemak- 
ing at a time when they can work in 
this area most conveniently. Certain 
controlling factors influence the draw 
ing up of the schedule of work at the 
homemaking center. There must be 
available rooms, adequate equipment o1 
working materials and suitable hours 
for carrying on varying types of proj- 
ects. Often 
worked to fit the program of other 


schedules must be re 


school activities. 
The homemaking center will accom 
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modate a maximum of thirty students 
at a time. Approximately forty per- 
cent of the two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents in high school enroll for work in 
Con- 


sequently, it is difficult to find a place 


home economics each semester. 


for everyone to work without inter 
fering with the plans of another group. 
Students and teachers must plan_ to- 
gether the use of working space and 
equipment. ‘Tentative plans are made 
a week or more in advance and blocked 
on a chart in the office. This prevents 
conflicts of activities and makes it pos- 
sible for everyone to know what is go- 
ing on every period of the day. A 
typical program for one week follows. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 


When students enroll in homemak 


ing classes they do so with the idea 


that they will work at jobs which are 












ceiaitniees mid 




















The 
provides a workshop in home decora- 
tion. 
was soiled and torn, was repapered 
with a horizontal stripe. 
and drab gray wicker chair were re- 
finished in ivory, The interior of the 
white book shelves has been painted a 
raspberry 
in the wallpaper 





helpful and interesting. For the first 
tew days of the semester they meet in 
formally with the supervisor and the 
student teachers to discuss their needs 
several MW ho 


and interests. Gradually 


have a common interest become the 


nucleus for the formation of a larger 
group. As a problem or project is de 
fined a student teacher joins the group 
as guide and teacher. At the end ot 
the first week most of the students 
have found a group and a time of day 
to meet their needs. A tew have to 
schedules and work in 


change their 


other areas. Some work at individual 


problems for which special arrange 
ments are made tor equipment and in 
struction. 

The number of students in each class 
varies from one to ten. The most 
satisfactory is six to eight. Larger 
groups are handicapped by limited space 


and inadequate equipment. Smaller ones 
















The homemaking center is used by 
boys and girls from all classes. Here, 
boys from the general science class 
are making tents of unbleached do- 
mestic while the girls stitch at the 
sewing machines. The tents will be 
waterproofed with paraflin 





living room in Henderson Hall 
One wall on which the paper 


An old desk 


shade to match the stripe 


















































































lack the inspiration and _ confidence 
which students gain from one another 
and from the support of a larger group. 
Every individual, whether he works 
alone or with others, is responsible to 
a particular teacher for the satisfactory 
progress of his work. 
SCHOOL PROJECTS 

The projects which students work 
out to meet their needs are classified 
in three types of activity: 

1. Socially useful group projects car- 
ried on by students interested in work- 
ing together. For example—Operating 
a lunch counter for the Demonstration 
School, serving refreshments on _par- 
ents’ visiting night, cleaning and beauti- 
fying the yard at Henderson Hall, en- 
tertaining parents and teachers for tea, 
managing the 
dance, refinishing the woodwork in the 
living room, designing and making drap- 
eries for the living room, making aprons 


planning and school 


and linens for the homemaking center. 

2. Projects for improving home and 
family life carried on by students work- 
ing individually or cooperatively in spe- 
cial groups. For example—arranging 
the kitchen equipment for convenience, 
preparing inexpensive meals for a fami- 
ly group, preparing and serving meals 
for guests, laundering aprons and linens 
to reduce class expense, planning and 
making garments and accessories for 
the high school girl’s wardrobe, select- 
ing clothing for the high school boy’s 
wardrobe, planning the young child’s 
wardrobe and making children’s clothes, 
making and wrapping Christmas gifts, 
investigating economic problems of the 


Homemaking Program for 





The girls like to make cosmetics, 
They find them as satisfactory 
as those they buy, and much 
cheaper 


family, investigating problems of family 
relationships and of boy-girl relation- 
ships. 

3. Socially useful projects and proj- 
ects for improving home and family life 
carried on individually by students who 
were unable to fit their programs to 
any For example—provid- 


ing and managing the supplies for home- 


one group. 


making classes, planning the redecora- 
tion of the living room, preparing and 
serving meals according to a doctor’s 
prescription for a condition of obesity 
(only the noonday meal was prepared 
at school), planning, preparing and 


serving special foods (including salads, 





one week at Teachers College High School 


cakes, pies and simple party refresh- 
ments), remodeling a dress and sweater 
to improve a wardrobe, laundering 
dresses which require starching, keep- 
ing expense books for a class to learn 
to keep accounts and handle money. 


HoME Projects 


The home projects carried on by the 
students can be classified under seven 
general headings: personality and 
grooming improvement; wardrobe selec- 
tion, planning and construction; child 
development; food preparation; family 
meal planning and preparation; home 
improvement; health bettermert. 

Greater interest has been shown in 
home improvement projects than in any 
other type. This is due largely to the 
fact that the homemaking center is kept 
attractive and homelike with little ex- 
pense through the constant work and 
planning of the students. Such re- 
sponsible participation not only pro- 
vides excellent training but also stimu- 
lates the students to improve their own 


homes. 


‘THE SociAL PROGRAM 


High school boys and girls are in- 
tensely interested in their personal so- 
cial problems. They strive to find their 
places in the group, to establish friend- 
ships and to develop ease in social situ- 
ations. At Henderson Hall their need 
for wholesome contact with their own 
and with the opposite sex finds expres- 
sion in an active social program. Usu- 
ally, the program develops in connection 
with their regular work. Most of the 
planning and preparation is done during 









Period 9:00-10:00 9:00-10:00 





9:00-10:00 





9:00-10:00 10:00-11:00 











10:00-11:00 








11:00-12:00 11:00-12:00 








Teacher 7a Lynge (7) Ib Mitchell (6) 


Ila 
Tay 





Crawford: 


lor (10) 7b Baker (5) la James (5) 





Ib Taylor (6) 





IIa Roark (10) IIb Haneock (4) 








Monday Prepare and serve Finish aprons 
breakfast of 
fruit, toast and 


beverage. 





Study 


requirements and istics of mate- 
contribution each 


meal 
make. 


Serve a breakfast 
of cooked cereal, 
rials for a sim- fruit, toast and 
should ple dress. Plan beverage. 

trip to town, 


daily food Study character- 





Pin 


Make necessary 
alterations. 


fit patterns Plan mems for | Hem dish towels. 
lunch counter for | Work on pot 
Wed., Thurs. and | holders. 

Fri. Plan Tues.’s 
work. 















































Clean the kitch- | Study effects of 
en, color swatches 
and select be- 
coming colors, 


Tuesday 


Discuss the sim- 
ple lunch aceord- 
ing to types of 
menus, service 
and cost. 


Go to town to Evaluate break- 
look at dress fast. Estimate 
materials. cost. Make up 
expense account, 


Lay 


outting. tions for lunch els and pot hold- 





pattern for | Begin prepara- Finish dish tow- 
foom; cook pota- ers. 

toes for salad; 
assemble —equip- 
ment. 





Wednesday Evaluate break- | Study effect of 
fast. Estimate ] lines on the fig- 
cost. Make up] ure. Select be- 
expense accoum. | coming styles. 


Plan 
menu 


be prepared and on dress mate- 
serve 


hour. 


Discuss materials 
in shops. Decide 


Study nutritive 
value and cost of 
breakfast foods. 
Plan trip to fair. 


a simple 
that can 
d in one rials and deter- 
mine amount 
needed. 


Cut 


Prepare food for Girls discuss ex~- 
(unchroom. Make periences they 
up order for Fri- have had with 
day. small children, 


out garment 








Thursday Visit exhibit of | Study materials 
school lunches inJand trimming 
college home eco- | suitable for 
nomics depart- | school dress. Plan 
ment. trip to town. 


Serve 


lunch for the Pin fit 


class. 


a simple Study pattern Visit county fair 


Pin fit Prepare food for Visit nursery 





lunchroom. Plan school to observe 
for better busi- food habits of 
ness management. pre-school  chil- 
dren. 








Friday Launder aprons | Visit stores to 
and linens. 
dresses and ma- 


terials, 














Evaluate the 
study ready-made | lunch. 


Estimate study layouts. hibits. Plan next 
the cost. Make project. 
up expense ac- 


coum. 





Alter pattern and Discuss fair ex- 














Study pattern 
guide. Plan pat- 
tern guide. 


Prepare food for | Discuss food 
(unchroom, Make | problems and ta- 
up order for Fri- ble manners of 
day. children. Report 
on readings. 
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class time. 
and the entertainments held 
afternoon or evening. 

A copy of the social calendar for 
homemaking classes during the first 
two months of school follows: 


Oct. 


Preparations are completed 
in the 


4. Boys, Ia, entertain girls Ila, 
with a party. 

11. Girls, Ia, give a party for 
their friends. 

17. Boys, Ia, entertain with a 
barbecue. 

28 Seventh grade groups give 
Halloween party. 

29 Girls, Ia, entertain with a 
picnic. 

30 Boys, Ia, entertain 
friends with a picnic. 


girl 
Nov. 6 Girls, Ila, have week end 

party out of town. 

Nov. 13 Girls, Ia, plan an informal 

evening for boy friends. 

An active home economics club is 
affliated with the Future Homemakers 
of Texas. For the past two years they 
have been hostess to a state group of 
Future Homemakers for the annual 
spring get-together. 


PERSISTENT PRoBLEMS 


The new program has been a chal- 
lenge. It is more strenuous than the 
customary one of preorganized units of 
work because it requires continuous 
planning and adaptation to schedules, 
equipment and energies. It necessitates 
more individual contact, longer hours 
of work and greater skill in devising 


self-teaching materials. These added 


While the girls make cosmetics, 
these boys meke cookies for a 
party they are “throwing” for 
the girls 


responsibilities are insignificant, how- 


ever, when compared with 


satisfactions. 


Many problems have arisen during 
the development of our program for 
These require 


individualized teaching. 


persistent effort toward 


Certain important factors in their solu- 


tion are apparent. 


1. More effective teacher-in-train- 
Student teach- 


ing guidance is needed. 


ers lack experience in recognizing the 


problems of girls and boys, and 


guiding these young people to recognize 
They should work as 


and solve them. 


apprentices for a time so that induction 


resultant 


overcoming. 


into the teaching job is gradual. 

2. More effective guidance for high 
school students is needed. Many valu- 
able opportunities for pupil development 
are lost due to the inefficiency of in- 
experienced teachers. Supplying ade- 
quate guidance for student teachers will 
help. Furthermore, lightening the col- 
lege load of the teacher trainer will 
release her for necessary conference 
work with students and teachers. 

3. Time schedules should be more 
flexible. The 


permit a student to work at a job until 


school program should 
he has finished it, regardless of a time 
conflict with other classes. This ap- 
plies particularly to projects which oc- 
casionally require time not provided for 
by the regular schedule. 

4. Students 
equipment for working at a time when 
There 


more and 


need space 
they can do so most effectively. 
should be a large and well equipped 
homemaking center. 

5. Means of should be 
Students and teachers need 
determining the 


evaluation 
available. 
definite criteria for 
relative value of class and home proj- 
ects. 
These problems may be serious 
enough to render an individualized pro- 
gram for so large a group unsuccess- 
ful, particularly if the supervision is 
Nevertheless, the 
the twelve 


limited. progress 
which has 
months of its operation at North Texas 
State Teachers College High School 
has convinced us that a capable and 


cooperative staff can eventually solve 


been made in 


them. 


Homemaking Program for one week at Teachers College High School 





Period 


1:00-2:00 


1:00-2:00 


1:00-2:00 


2:00-3:00 


2:00-3:00 


2:00-3:00 


2 -O00-3:00 


2:00-3:00 





Teacher 


la Tinsley: 
Womack (10) 


IIb Jacobs (6) 


Ia (Boys) 
Wilkins: Dove 


IIb Middleton 


IIb Middleton 
(9) 


Illa Willard (8) 


Ia (Boys) 
Millican (10) 


IIIb James (3) 





Monday 


Study supper 
menus as to 
kinds, cost, at- 
tractiveness, ade- 
quacy, ete. 


Pattern Study 
Alterations 
Pattern fitting 


Demonstrate mak- 
ing of peanut 
brittle. 

Make work plan 
for Tuesday. 


Try color 
swatches. 

Select becoming 
colors. 


Try color 
swatches. 

Select becoming 
colors. 


Clean cabinet 
shelves and re- 
arrange utensils. 
Plan Tuesday's 
work. 


Paint wood-work 
in living room 


Study periodicals 
for ways of redec- 
orating the living 
room 





Tuesday 


Plan a supper 
with eggs as a 
main dish. 


Lay pattern for 
cutting. 


Make am store 
peanut brittle. 


Study dress styles 
of the season. 
Select becoming 
styles. 


Study dress styles 
of the season. 
Select becoming 
styles. 


Student de mon- 
stration of pressed 
cookies to be 
used for tea for 
mothers, 


Read amd discuss 
manners. 
Select a host and 
plan to entertain 
visitors 


Continue the work 
begun Monday 





Wednesday 


Demonstrate plain 
and puffy omelet. 
Variations in 
serving. 


Cut out garment. 


Evaluate Tues- 
day’s work, 
Plan entertain- 
ment for girls’ 
class. 


Study materials 
and accessories 
suitable for gen- 
eral wear dresses. 
Plan field trip. 


Study materials 
and = accessories 
suitable for gen- 
eral wear dresses. 
Plan field trip. 


Study food re- 
quirements in re- 
lation to meal 
planning. 

Plan trip to fair. 


Plan work for 
Thursday and 
Friday 


Make a field trip 
to study attrac- 
tive living reoms 





Thursday 


Make work plan 
for serving a sup- 
per Friday. 


Study pattern 
guides. 
Make work plan. 


Finish plans for 
party. 
Clean kitchen. 


Visit stores to 
look at general 
wear dresses and 
accessories, 


Visit stores to 
look at general 
wear dresses and 
accessories. 


Visit food and 
health exhibits at 
county fair. 


Make ice box 
cookies and cus- 
tard for ice cream. 


Make plans for 
redecorating the 
living room at 
Henderson Hall. 





Friday 








Serve a supper to 
the class. 








Wash front. porch 
and furniture. 
Clean yard. 
Finish preparm- 
tions for party. 





Select pattern and 
material for 
dresses. 





Select pattern and 
material for 
dresses. 





Make plans for 
meeting the nu- 
tritional needs of 
your families. 





Make ice cream. 
Bake cookies 





Continue work be- 
gun Thursday 
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A Home Ec Club 


) 
ustifies its Existence 


By Jean Floyd, a Junior in the Department of Home Economics 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 


T began with a chance remark of 
one of a garrulous group of clear- 
eyed young college women. They 
were clustered like grapes on a stem 
around the counter of the soda fountain 
just off the campus of Oregon State 
College, discussing, as young college 
women will, the various clubs, groups, 
organizations and sororities to which 
they belonged. One made a remark 
which stuck tenaciously in the mind of 
another critical collegian present. That 
remark was, “What does the Home 
Economics Club here do to justify its 
existence?” There was no reply. 
The girl to whom this remark was 
most startling could have answered 
the question; she was president of the 
club. She knew how the club council 
worked, how it planned, and how it 
functioned. The thing that stunned 
her into embarrassed silence was the 
fact that the labors of the organization 
were so completely unrecognized and 


Left—Members of the club council 
who rallied to a caustic criticism, From 
left to right, Adele Knerr, Sybil Ken- 
nedy, Margaret Lindgren, Jean Floyd 
and Jeanne Lewis. They answered the 
query, “What does the Home Ec Club 
at Oregon State do to justify its ex- 


istence?”’ 









Above—Foods and nutrition majors 
were stimulated to club activity by « 
best recipe contest. Here, one student 
demonstrates the preparation of her 
favorite recipe in the foods laboratory. 
Well planned and widespread publicity 
made this contest interesting and edu- 
cational to students not registered for 
home economics. Plans are now under 
way for a menu contest based on the 
national nutrition yardstick 
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unappreciated by the very people whom 
they were designed to benefit. Obvi- 
ously these students were not deriving 
anything from the efforts of the six 
council members who annually shaped 
the policy and program for the year’s 
work. 

The president started analyzing: 

Most of the co-eds who registered in 
the school of home economics were on 
the membership roster of the home 
ec club. They paid dues and elected 
officers. The dues were a little high, 
but they had to be. It was mostly from 
these fees that the club financed its 
annual scholarship to a worthy foreign 


student. That scholarship was some- 
thing! It had always been the pride 


and joy of the club and the whole de- 
partment. The puzzled student execu- 
tive knew that this annual award was 
more than enough to “justify” the ex- 
istence of a home ec club. Didn't these 
coke-drinking critics realize how much 
that scholarship meant each year to 
some fortunate student, eager to 
broaden her field of understanding and 


knowledge by a year of study in the 
United States? Couldn’t they see what 
a contribution the foreign student made 
to the local campus, with her lectures, 
exhibitions and differing viewpoint ? 


Students majoring in clothing became ardent 
Home Ec Club boosters when they planned 
and gave a successful fashion show last spring. 
This was entirely student produced. Two clever 
coeds wrote the script. Students modeled clothes 
they made themselves. Almost all of the club 
members attended and there 
guests besides. On the right are two club mem- 
bers preparing for the dress design contest 
scheduled for this year. They no longer ques- 
tion the value of their home economics club 
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were scores of 


They probably would if they stopped 
to think, but their main interests were 
focused much closer home. Their query 
was really “What does the Home Ec 
club do for me?” That, the president 
admitted privately, was a question. 
What were these yearly contributors 
Sounded 


getting for their money? 
mercenary, but everyone isn’t philan- 
thropic. 

Obviously there was a definite need 
for more local activity—something dues 
contributors could spot and recognize 
as being the outcome of their doings 
as well as their dues. 

Madam president presented the issue 
to her four co-executives, the official 
council for the club, at their meeting 
the following Monday. They felt the 
same surprise the president had ex- 
perienced that afternoon over the cokes. 
But gradually the officials became ofh- 
cial again—and began bombarding the 
leader with questions and comments. 

“We're doing as much as we can 
possibly do. . . .” “That’s the point— 
we do it all and the members are left 
out.” “Well we won't give up the 
scholarship. We know that’s a worth- 
while project.” “No one expects us 
to give it up. We've simply got to ex- 
pand, that’s all.” And so started the 


9 aa = @# 





s - 
oO 7 


eesee 


“*S seen! 


cannon ball heard ’round the campus. 

First outcome of the executive meet- 
ing was a style show with a purpose. 
It was not a commercial array of en 
ticers. Models were members of cloth- 
ing construction classes who had done 
particularly well on their term’s work. 
They were chosen for the quality of 
construction, suitability of design and 
tabric and general becomingness of 
their garments. Instructors were en- 
listed to give their advice on this 
matter. 

Two clever co-eds were slated to 
write a script for a show which would 
make a more interesting presentation of 
the clothes. They turned out a beauty 
—all about daughter, who was going 
away to college, and mother, who was 
supervising the new wardrobe required. 
Lifesaver to the consequent shopping 
tour was a_ sensible saleslady who 
brought out the student models, one by 
one, and pointed out the occasions for 
which each garment would be suitable 
and practical. 

Application of rules of line in dress, 
effective color combinations and_har- 
mony in complete costumes were empha- 
sized by the clerk. She took time to 
explain carefully the choices in acces- 


(Continued on page 443) 
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(¢4 RITING is a gift like 
moving your ears,” said 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
He was wrong. Most people can learn 
to write. Some can learn to wiggle 
their ears. Both accomplishments re 
quire concentration and practiq@. 

You can learn to write or learn to 
write with greater ease if you will fol 
low a few simple rules. These are 
based on the answers to questions 
which you should ask yourself as you 


prepare to write. 


1. What are my reasons for writing? 

Before beginning to write, you should 
ask yourself a few personal questions: 
Am | writing as a hobby? Is this writ- 
ing part of my job? Is it for profes 
sional advancement? Am I writing to 


? 


earn money? Less personal questions 


should also be faced. Am I writing to 
Must I make a report? 


Shall I write to in 


teach? Is this 
for publication? 
spire or move to action? Do | want 
to entertain? 

These and similar questions will 
clarify in your mind your purpose for 


writing. 


2. What am I going to write about ? 

You will next consider your subject. 
You may have a choice, or this may be 
decided for you already. In either case 
the subject matter should be within 
the range of your knowledge and ex- 
perience. If, however, you are forced 
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OW fo 


rile 


By Mary Geisler Phillips 


Assistant Editor, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Writing need not be the Waterloo or unpleasant 
task so many home economists find it. Those who 
follow certain simple rules can write articles, news 
items and reports with confidence and satisfaction. 
In this article Mrs, Phillips outlines fundamentals 
for writing. In future articles she will give help in 
preparing specific manuscripts, 


to write on a subject unfamiliar to you, 
then by all means go to a reliable 
source for complete information before 


you start to write. 


3. For whom am I writing? 
Writing is easier and more effective 
when you have in mind a specific group 
of readers. ‘Therefore, your next set 
of questions concerns your prospective 
readers. Are you writing for men or 
for women, for adults, adolescents or 


children? Are they graduates of col- 


lege or of high school, or have they 


little formal education? Are they pro- 
fessionals or laymen? Have they an in- 
terest in your subject or must you 
stimulate that interest? 

‘The more you know of your readers’ 
needs and interests, the easier it will 
be to write and the more certain you 
will come to hitting the mark. 

It is equally essential to keep the 
people to whom you are writing con 
tinuously before you, as though you 
were talking to them. ‘Then you will 
not get off the track, over their heads 


or away from their interests. 


4. For what publication am I 
writing ? 

If you are writing for a particular 
publication you must study its make up. 
Are articles short or long? Count the 
words in several articles so you will 
know. How is the material presented? 


Is technical language employed? Are 


photographic illustrations used? 

Such information is necessary be- 
cause every magazine or newspaper has 
an established identity. The editor is 
familiar with his readers and knows 
the kind of writing they will read. 


Now Start Writing 

You are now ready to start writing. 
You may just jot interesting points or 
fragments of information which you 
wish to include and later make from 
them a complete working outline, or 
you may be prepared to start with a 
skeleton outline and add to it as you 
warm to your subject. In either case 
this is just the beginning. ‘The im 
portant thing is that you start writing. 
You must get your thoughts on paper 
so that you will have something from 
which to work. 

Whether a potter is making a com 
mon pot or a graceful vase, he starts 
by throwing a lump of clay on the 
potter’s wheel. In like fashion, you 
start with a mass of words and form 
them into a pattern. ‘The result is 
ugly or beautiful depending upon your 
skill in their choice and use. 

The novice is apt to think that 
authors prepare their manuscripts at 
one sitting. This happens rarely. The 
first draft by even a genius is seldom 
acceptable. Words, phrases and par: 
graphs need reworking many times. ‘Ihe 


(Continued on page 444) 
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HE door bell rang twice. It 
was the postman with a huge 
Christmas package. It must 
have traveled a long way for there were 
many stamps and cancellations. It was 
tied with a sturdy cord, carefully knot 
ted into sections to avoid slipping. | 
untied it slowly to taste the full flavor 
of suspense and, I must admit, to save 
the string for another package | had 
in mind. Off came the twine and the 
heavy outer paper. Underneath was a 
corrugated cardboard concealing a 
smaller box wrapped in bright green 
cellophane, tied with a shiny red_ rib 
bon in the knot of which nestled a 
sprig of holly and two tiny gold bells. 
I stopped for a moment to admire the 
trim corners, the colorful seals, the 
neatly lettered greeting, then slipped 
the ribbon with eager fingers to find 
an even smaller box covered with gold 
paper and marked “Do net open ‘til 
Christmas.” There was a momentary 
twinge of disappointment. I didn’t 
want to wait. But as | gathered the 
gay ribbon and folded the outer paper 
and cellophane for future use, | thought 
“How much pleasure I’ve already had 


from this Christmas present.” 


You can give all the joy and delight 


of a beautifully wrapped gift such as 
this, and at the same time have the 
fun of doing the wrapping. Just 


collect and save all the paper, string, 
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seals and do-dads that come your way 
during the year. Then, a tew weeks 
before Christmas, you take inventory 
and supplement your treasures with 
new scotch tape, tags and trinkets. 
The evening finally arrives for you 
to put your carefully selected gifts in 
You clear off a 


gathe r vour 


their outer garments. 
nice roomy table and 
equipment—scissors, paste, ruler, pen 
cils, pins, pen, ink, crayons, scotch 
tape, wire, wire snippers and_ labels. 
You pull up a stool and arrange every 
thing within easy reach. 

From the storeroom you collect all 
the boxes you have saved for this 
moment, plus the ones you have pur 


a particular need. hen 


chased for 


Wake Pachages ay 


By Edna P. Brandau 


get the oatmeal box to be trimmed 


and made into a miniature hat box, the 
sheet of cardboard to be rolled around 
the rag doll to stabilize its form, the 
cylinder saved from rolls of paper to 
camouflage a pair of silk stockings and 
introduce the excitement of guessing 

Now for the paper. There's the 
time-honored white and colored tissues, 
the transparent cellophanes, the shiny 
parchments, the flowered wallpapers 
the smart plaids and stripes in dull 
finished wrappings 


Next vou tap vour reservoir 0O 
string and ribbons. ‘Vhere’s some plain 
twine and colored cord, rafha and jute 
wool yarn, cotton tape and hair ribbons 


Continued on page 446 


The gay Christmas packages shown here and de- 
scribed in this article were wrapped by students 
in the design and appreciation class at Drexel 
Institute under the direction of Miss Brandau, 
Instructor in Home Economies. 








rganizing an Advisory es 


This guide for the high school homemaking teacher was prepared by the Home 
Economics Education Bureau of the New York State Education Department. It is pub- 
lished here in response to requests from home economics teachers throughout the 
United States for help in organizing such committees as a means of securing community 
cooperation in and understanding of the home economics program. 


DUCATION for homemaking is a joint responsibility 
E. the home and the school. The homemaking depart- 
ment and the home jointly should set up objectives to be 
realized in education for home and family living. ‘To assist 
in developing such a plan the Home Economics Education 
Bureau of the State of New York recommends the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee whose duties shall be: 

To assist the school in determining home needs in which 

the school can help 

determine how the school homemaking department 
can serve the home 

help the teacher understand the community and its 
home life 

help the teachers share in community life 

help teachers attain a happy and satisfying personal 
social life in the community 

assist in developing a community understanding of the 
homemaking program 

help the school coordinate its work with other groups 
interested in home and family life 

help the school develop an adequate program in home- 
making which will be reflected in a changed family 
and community behavior. 

Committee members may number three, five or seven. 
Five seems to be the most satisfactory number. It is small 
enough to be a good working unit and large enough to rep- 
resent the different groups and types of homes. 

There should be such representation on this committee 
that it can function adequately in the light of the duties 
listed above. Each member considered should be studied 
in relation to those duties. The abilities of the total mem- 
bership should encompass the entire list. 

The community should be represented as follows: the 
churches, the organized groups of women such as Parent- 
Teacher Association, Home Bureau, Womens Clubs, 
Mothers Clubs, Grange; the low and high economic levels; 
the low and high social levels; the home with few children 
as well as that with many children; the home with children 
in school and the business or professional group. One per- 
son may represent several of these groups. Men—fathers 
and businessmen—as well as women may be members of 
this committee. 

The principal and teacher should select the committee 
members, with the help of the Board of Education and 
Superintendent, if desired. No committee member should 
be appointed until the teacher has had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the community and possible members. 
If there is doubt as to the contribution of any candidate, he 
or she might be invited as a guest to a meeting, at which 
time some idea could be gained as to this candidate’s contri- 
bution to such a committee. Care must be taken to select 
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cooperative members rather than dominating ones. 

Several plans for length of service of committee members 
are being followed in New York State. Some schools 
change the group each year; some change half of the per- 
sonnel each year; others one-third each year; still others 
change but one member each year. 

The principal and the teacher need to plan for regular 
meetings of the advisory committee if it is to really function 
in terms of the duties listed here. For the first year of the 
committee’s work, four meetings might be planned, one every 
other month beginning with October. The second year and 
thereafter more frequent meetings are recommended, at least 
one a month. 

The meetings should be informal. Afternoon tea may be 
served sometimes. Plans need to be made: 

To give the members a picture of the home economics de- 
partment, the courses being taught, the housing and 
equipment furnished 
discuss the teacher’s plans for some of her class work 
report class accomplishments 
have pupils share in reporting accomplishments. 
encourage the members to offer suggestions and dis- 
cuss problems 
contribute information about the community, the 
homes, the families and children that will be help- 
ful in planning class work 

Some of the discussions might center around such prob- 
lems as value of home visits, new equipment needed, repairing 
some old equipment, the budget, inexpensive meals, storage 
facilities, home projects, the school lunch, the annual exhibit, 
the county meetings of home economics teachers, the adult 
homemaking class, home visiting plans including transporta- 
tion, the home economics assembly program, buying prob- 
lems of the community, the home economics library, making 
the home economics work known to the community, ete. 

Some factors that make for successful committees are: 

1 Cooperation of the principal 

2 Teacher recognition that homemakers can share in 

making the homemaking department successful 
Teacher recognition that seeking help from homemakers 
stimulates their interest and understanding of the de- 
partment and its place in the school and community 
Regular meetings at definite times, beginning and end- 
ing promptly. 

A long-time plan 

A definite plan for each meeting, based on objectives in 
long-time plans 

Teacher appreciation of need for using non-technical 
words with the committee members 

Teacher evidence of real interest in people, homes and 
community 
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£S'X FOOD STUFTS 


FATS 
MINERAL. 
52 VITAMIN 
c~ WATER’ 


A one-act play 


CHARACTERS: Teacher—Miss White 
A nutrition class of 15 students or more reporting at 
11 o'clock in the morning. 

Time: 15 minutes. 

ScENE: A classroom decorated with nutrition posters. As 
the curtain opens three students are resting their heads 
on their desks. 

Miss Wuite: Good morning girls. 

STUDENTS: Good morning, Miss White. 

Miss W: It’s such a clear crisp day we should all feel fine. 
Why, Marie, are you ill this morning? 

Marie: No, Miss White, but I only had four hours sleep. 

Miss W: Jane, why are you resting your head on the desk? 

JANE: I got up so late this morning that I had no time to 
eat breakfast. Now I have a headache. 

Miss W: Isabel, what is your trouble? 

IsABEL: I feel weak because I had no breakfast either. 

Miss W: Just suppose you owned an automobile and failed 
to put gas in the tank. What would happen? 

Mary: It would stop running. 

Miss W: Our bodies are like machines. In order to keep 
them running they must be supplied with fuel to furnish 
energy. What are some other body needs? (Several 
hands raised) 

ELLEN: The body requires fat, not only for fuel, but as a 
lubricant to keep all moving parts working smoothly. 
(2 hands raised) 

Mary: Like an auto, water is needed. It regulates the body 
processes. It keeps the body cool. 

Miss W: Yes, and just as the outside of a machine requires 
washing to keep it glistening, so water is necessary to 
keep the organs of the body sparkling. 

ANNE: How much is needed daily? (4 hands raised) 

Rita: I think six to eight glasses. 
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U DRINK SIX AoW, 
GLASSES OF WATER 1 Qt MiLK 
DAILY ? 


DO YO 
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ARE YOUR MEALS PLANNED TO 
MEET YOUR DAILY NEEDS ? 
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larrous FauiT 08 TOMATO 
4ea5 £665 PER WEEK 

| seavinc meat 

| - op pisn cHense 
boa 8 ciasses WATER 
some SUTTER 

WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


Laltl By Fannie D. Horn 


Miss W: Yes, a great deal is required to help rid the body 
of waste. 

HELEN: (hand raised) Miss White, | have been reading 
about vitamins. Do we need them? 

Miss W: They, too, regulate body processes and protect us 
against disease. “They are known by the letters A, B, 
C, D, E and G. Each has a specific use which we will 
study later. 

MARIANNE: (hand raised) No one mentioned minerals. 
Don't we need them? 

Miss W: Yes, indeed. Minerals are body builders as well 
as body regulators. Can anyone name some important 
minerals and tell in which foods they are found? 

SypiL: Calcium, phosphorus, iodine and iren.* Calcium is 
found in milk, cheese and leafy vegetables. Phosphorus 
is in milk, whole grain cereals, cheese and meat. Sea 
food and some fruits and vegetables contain iodine. 
Iron is found in leafy vegetables, whole grain cereals, 
peas and molasses. 

Miss W: Fine! One more important foodstuff has not been 
mentioned—protein. We need foods such as milk, meat, 
eggs, cheese and fish for body growth and repair. Here 
we cannot think in terms of a machine because as a ma 
chine part is worn out we buy a new one to replace it. 
Of course, this comparison cannot be applied to our 
bodies. We should not allow the parts of our bodies to 
wear down so completely that they cannot be repaired. 
By eating the correct foods, getting sufficient rest, fresh 
air and exercise, we are rewarded by good health and 
a long life. Helen, can you name the six foodstuffs 
now ? 

HELEN: Proteins, carbohydrates, fats, minerals, water and 
vitamins. (Miss W. holds up above poster with the list 
turned toward the class and the audience.) 

(Concluded on page 451) 





Foods 


° Nene year we are faced with an 
especially difficult job but one that 
offers a grand opportunity to help not 
only our students but the mothers and 
housewives in our communities. 

The problem is this—tood costs are 
soaring but our school budgets remain 
We must keep 
within our budgets without limiting the 


practically the same. 


effectiveness of our work. Most of the 
families in our towns are facing the 
same problem—higher living costs with 
little or no increase in income. Per- 
haps many of the solutions to our prob- 
lems will also be their solutions. 

Let’s consider the food substitutes. 
Are we still going to teach, as many 
do, that butter is necessary for flavor 
in the preparation of most foods, that 
fresh milk is better than canned, that 
eggs are a necessity for baking, etc., 
etc. or are we really going to get to 
work, do a bit of experimental cooking 
ourselves and preach, demonstrate and 
practice the use of substitutes and low 
cost foods in cooking? We could well 
take a lesson from our thrifty grand- 
mothers who got along without four 
eggs and a cup of butter in a cake, who 
could prepare a tasty dish of creamed 
chipped beef and make a delicious meal 
With 


eggs, butter, milk, meat and other basic 


out of cheap, nourishing foods. 


foodstuffs increasing in price, it  cer- 
tainly behooves us to show our girls 
that there are many ways to economize 
in their use. 

Is there any good reason why lard 
or oleomargarine can not be used in 
place of butter for cooking? Have you 
tried fortified margarine as a spread? 
Why, we could save a great deal just 
by using oleo as a shortening. Already, 
my pupils have figured out for them- 
selves how much their families could 
save if they would use this wholesome 
vegetable shortening in place of, or in 
combination with, butter. 

Evaporated milk has always been ex 
cellent for cooking. Even with the in 
crease in cost during the past few 
weeks, it still is cheaper than whole 


milk. 


price in the past few years but if we 


Skim milk has about doubled in 


would use it in place of whole milk it 
would mean that more of our children 


could have one quart of milk per day. 
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By Priscilla Hodge 
Director of Homemaking, Hamden 


High School, Hamden, Connecticut 


I am not making any attempt to 
write menu after menu. That is your 
job. But let us all come down to earth 
in our teaching and show our girls that 
the simple main dishes, such as vege- 
table or fish chowder made with irradi- 
ated canned milk, lamb or beef stew, 
soup from the good old soup bone, 
creamed and scalloped dishes, and the 
like, with the addition of a fresh or 
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canned vegetable will make a nourish- 
ing and satisfying meal. 

I'll admit that some of our students’ 
families do not need to economize, but 
many do. We can teach the use of the 
cheapest but nourishing foods wit’ the 
suggestion that those who prefer and 
can afford to use butter instead of oleo- 
margarine, whole milk instead of skim 
or evaporated, two eggs instead of one, 
tenderloin steak instead of round steak 
ground, may do so. It just seems to me 
that we owe it to our students and 
their families in this time of national 
emergency to point out as many ways 
as possible for them to economize on 
food without sacrificing food value. 
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Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the United States, Paul 
Cornell, Nutrition Consultant to the Federal Security Administration, 
and Paul S, Willis, President of the Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, are seen examining a health chart at the AGMA’s 


33rd Annual Convention. 


This 


was the first joint meeting of 


government and industry for the promotion of proper nutrition 
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HEALTH 
DEFENSE 


An orange juice toast to the 
A.D.A. Mary Barber, Food 
Consultant to the Secretary 
of War and President of the 
American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, stopped in her round 
of exhibit visiting to ex- 
amine this booth supervised 
by Frances Simmons 


UReewvaltens al the A. D, A. 


HE American Dietetic Association 
held its twenty-fourth Annual Con- 
Louis the week ot 
The weather was fine. 


The meet- 


vention in St. 
October 20th. 
The attendance excellent. 
ings practical and stimulating. 
Early-registering dietitians enjoyed 
a harvest tea given by the St. Louis 
Dietetic Association. Past presidents of 
the Association presided at the two 
tea tables—Anne Boller, Mary de- 
Garmo Bryan, Laura Comstock, Lenna 
Cooper, Kate Daum, Quindara Oliver 
Dodge, Margaret Gillan, Martha 
Koehne, Beula B. Marble, Anna M. 
Tracy and Lute Trout. 
Members of the new executive board 
for 1941-42 are: 
President . . . Nelda Ross, Presby- 
terian Hospital, N. Y. C. 
President-Elect . . . Frances MacKin- 
non, Arizona State Dept. of Health. 
Vice-President and Chairman House 
of Delegates . . . Elizabeth Perry, 
Cleveland City Hospital. 
Secretary . . . Mary Northrop, Kings 
County Hospital System, Seattle. 
Administration Chairman . . . Con- 
stance C. Hart. 

Community Education . . . Bernice 
Hopper. 

Diet Therapy . . . Dorothea Turner. 

Protessional Education 
Brooks West. 

Business Manager 
fest. 

Educational Director 
Hall. 

Editor, Journal of A.D.A. . 
Pascoe Huddleson. 

. Eleanora Sense. 


Bessie 
Dorothy Len- 
Gladys E. 

Mary 
Press Relations . . 
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The 1942 Convention will be held 
in Detroit, Michigan. 
Observations at the 1941 Convention 


follow: 


Key Words in Nutrition 
Education 
“Stimulation, information and appli- 
cation are the three key words in this 

nutrition education program. 

“To stimulate every citizen to rea- 
lize his own potential optimum in 
health and well-being and to strive to 
attain it by every means at his com 
mand. Efforts to stimulate interest in 
better 
from nationwide radio programs dra 


nutrition have been varied— 


matizing nutrition problems, to per- 
sonal consultation with Mrs. D. about 
Jane’s eating habits — from movies 
shown in commercial theaters and pos- 
ters in railroad stations, to fliers in pay 
envelopes or on cafeteria trays—from 
national and state nutrition conferences 
with publicity in the daily press, to the 
simple health check-up at school. 
“To inform every citizen on the sim 
plest facts regarding food values and 
human nutritional requirements. Infor- 
mation should be given in a form which 
can be understood by all—simple, pic- 
torial, translated so that all may un 
derstand. New Mexico has had the 
folder ‘Eat the Right Food’ translated 
into Spanish for their large group of 
Spanish-speaking Mexicans and In- 
dians. A Negro worker translated it 
for his people! 
‘A garden and a cow, 
A smoke-house and a sow, 
Twenty-four chickens and a rooster 


And you'll live better than you ‘uster! 


Information is being disseminated 
through numerous channels used to but 
a limited extent before. Though com 
munity nutrition courses as well as 
formal classroom instruction, tor every 
student and not just for those in Home 
Economics, by means of popular books 


and phamplets as well as textbooks, 
through popular magazines as well as 
scientific journals, through public as 
well as school and college libraries, in 
simple pictorial form for some, in more 
detail tor others. 

“To apply nutrition facts in the lite 
of every citizen in this country means 
a lot of cooperation from industry as 
well as from consumers. First, the 
tarmer must produce the right kind ot 
food. Transportation and storage must 
be planned so that food reaches the 


retailer in good condition. Distributors 


will try to provide foods demanded by 


the consumers. If you can find no fresh 
greens at market in season, it means 
people in your neighborhood are not 
asking for them. If restaurants are not 
serving well-planned meals and prop- 
erly cooked vegetables, it is partially 
because patrons do not demand it. The 
homemaker may apply nutrition prin 
ciples in her meal planning and prepar- 
ation, but there is still a job for the 


rest of the family—to eat the right 


food when served. Everyone can find 
a chance to apply nutrition if he will. 
“It requires personal contacts to help 

» } » rested Ch °. 
those who are not interested. nat 13 
the way the Extension Service has been 
functioning tor years. Let me quote a 


report from one district agent in a 


Continued on page 450 








Good cooks and efficient equipment are essential in the preparation of appetizing and nourishing food 


for these high school students. 


We Feed Them All 


UMNER High School, the only 
Negro high school in the state of 
Kansas, has one of the most 
modern and adequately equipped cafe- 
terias in the country. 

The cafeteria is conveniently located 
on the first floor, southwest side, of 
the building. It has a western exposure 
with nineteen windows of which twelve 
are in the dining room and seven in the 
kitchen. 

The accompanying floor plan shows 
how double cafeteria facilities are pro- 
vided on the west side of the room; 
that is, the enclosed kitchen in the cen- 
ter has a door leading to the steam 
table service unit on the north end and 
another door leading to a similar unit 
on the south. 

All of the eight hundred pupils are 
lunches in the 


required to eat their 


cafeteria. Approximately one half of 
them buy all of their food there. The 
others bring lunches from home and in 
some instances supplement them with 


milk, 


the lunch counter. 


fruit drinks or ice cream from 

Students enter the cafeteria through 
either the north or south door, depend- 
ing on which entrance is more acces 
They 
steel rail to select their food from the 
take 
the east side of the cafeteria which is 
This 


has thirty-three tables which accommo- 


sible. pass around the stainless 


service units and then seats on 


called the dining room. section 
date three hundred and eighty students. 
Each chair is equipped with a_ book 


compartment where students place their 
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The kitchen photo shows Miss Moore checking salads and sandwiches 


By Dolores F. Moore, 


Cafeteria Manager, 
Sumner High School, Kansas City 


belongings while eating. The tables 
cost $36.10 each; the chairs, $4.67 each. 

Dining room care and social conduct 
is primarily the responsibility of the 
student body. A 
elected at each table to see that good 


host or hostess is 
table manners are practiced. After stu 
dents have eaten, they carry their trays 
of dishes to the receiving window at the 
dish-washing unit, place empty milk 
bottles in the cases provided near the 
window, brush up all crumbs and throw 
paper into two waste baskets located 
at each end of the dining room. 

Recent questionnaires reveal that the 
student body as a whole is pleased with 
the food service, the variety of food of 
fered and the pleasant atmosphere in 
the cafeteria. One new student said 
that the thing that impresses her most 
is the wide choice of appetizing salads. 

An outstanding attraction is the noon 
radio program obtained through the 
newly installed central broadcasting sys- 
tem. In addition to carefully selected 
musical programs, the students hear in- 
teresting news flashes and commentaries 
on national events. ‘Thus the school 
cafeteria affords the students an oppor- 
tunity to feel relaxed, at home and gen- 

Miss Moore has a B.S, degree in Home 
Economics from; Lewis Institute in Chicago 
and an M.S. in Nutrition from the University 
ot Chicago. 
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erally at ease. It is the center of their : 
social life at school. ; 
Teachers eat their lunches in the . 
same atmosphere as the students. A ’ 
cursory survey of the cafeteria during h 
a lunch period shows faculty members ‘ 
seated in many sections of the room, en- ‘ 
joying the radio program and the so- h 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS D 


cial relaxation with students from their 
fourth hour classes. 

Returning to the food service section, 
we find that each of the cafeteria coun- 
ters is complete with: 

1. Tray, napkin and silver section 

2. Salad section 

3. Steam table section including 
stainless steel vegetable and meat 


pans 
+. Pastry section 
5. Ice cream and beverage section 


Moreover, there is a three-bar tray 
rail which facilitates efficient service. 

The checker’s station is located at the 
end of the cafeteria counter. Check- 
ing is done by two senior girls who op- 
erate the cash register and take in the 
money. This is counted, tallied with 
the cash register total and sent to the 
principal’s office to be recorded and 
taken to the bank. The cash register 
provides a rather complete accounting 
record. It shows the number of stu- 
dents served, the amount of cash taken 
in and the number of times punched. 

Next in line is a well planned water 
station where the student continues to 
slide his tray along a three-bar rail as 


he picks up a clean glass and fills it, 


easily using only one hand. Six tray 
compartments at this station hold one 
hundred and forty-four glasses. Two 


students may be served at the water 
fountain simultaneously. 

The kitchen is also adequately 
equipped for superior cafeteria opera- 
tion. It is modern and attractive with 
bright, stainless steel equipment and 
utensils. A complete list of the equip- 
ment follows this article. 

A careful study of the kitchen floor 
plan will show how the equipment has 
been placed for maximum convenience 
and efhciency. There are three distinct 
working units: 

1. The meat and vegetable section 

2. The salad and sandwich section 
3. The baker’s section 

The kitchen is manned by three ex- 
perienced cooks. Each has a definite re- 
sponsibility in the daily food prepara- 
tion. The head cook is in charge of the 
soup, meat and vegetable cookery; the 
third 


salads, sandwiches and desserts. 


prepare the 
The 


helpers are responsible for the care of 


second and cooks 


the equipment in their respective sec- 
tions of the kitchen. 

During the first and second lunch 
periods, which are of twenty minutes 
each separated by a five-minute inter- 
val, the three cooks have additional 
duties. The food service is supervised 
by the head cook on one steam table 
and by the second cook on the other. 


Supervision of the dish-washing unit 

















is delegated to the third cook. Thus, 


the cafeteria service progresses like 
clock-work and a large number of stu- 
dents are served quickly and well. 
Student help is limited to fifteen— 
Two of the 


boys work in janitorial capacities and 


five boys and ten girls. 


the other three operate and serve the 
dish-washing machine. Three girls serve 
at each steam table. Two girls assist 
in sandwich-making and cracker-wrap- 
The 


two girls help dry dishes during 


ping during the second period. 
othe F 
the peak of the dish-washing load. For 
remuneration, the girls receive a fifteen- 
cent lunch and the boys a twenty-five 
cent one. The boys are on duty longer 
work. They 


the dish-washing unit, care for the ma 


and do heavier work in 
chines and are responsible for cleaning 
the dining room between lunch periods. 

A physical examination is required 
of all cooks and students who work in 
the school cafeteria. The personnel is 
City Health 


tor this examination which is free. 


sent to the Department 


Menus are carefully planned one 
week in advance by the cafeteria man- 
ager. Frequent use is made of foods 
rich in foodstuffs essential to the ade 
quate diet. Two factors determine the 
type of food selected: 

1. Wholesome foods that appeal to 


the appetites and comply with the die 
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tary habits of the race served. . The popular sandwich is ham Electric mixer with 1 30-qt. bowl, 

2. Food that can be sold for five salad. 1 B beater, 1 D wire beater 
Steamer with 8 baskets 

Gas range (three sections) 

Cook’s sink 

Cook’s table with pot and pan rack 

Bain-marie 

Sink for glass and silver 

foods offered for the school lunch. ghetti and meat balls. Dish washing machine with 6 racks 


cents a dish. It is a policy of the cafe- . The popular starchy vegetable is 

teria not to charge over five cents for sweet potatoes. 

any food item. . The popular leafy vegetable is 
The menu for the last week in Sep- mustard greens. 

tember is given here to show typical . The popular main dish is spa- 


Every Wednesday, special plate lunches 10. The most popular bakery dessert Cafeteria counters each with tray and 
are sold for twelve cents each. These is apple pie. Silver section 


= 
= 
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have proven very popular at Sumner 7 . . ee ree a Salad section 
‘ . ’ 4 The primary aim of this cafeteria is é ah ideale 
High School as they are recognized as ts dion aiiiheiian et iatinnih ennees Steam table section 
4 ; give students well-balanced, ec . J I stai 3s steel ins 
an excellent bargain. A typical plate . . ¢ . 2 No. 8 stainless steel insets and 
vee ; cal meals. It is obvious from the high covers 
lunch is given below. _ rouge sae ; : 
quality of food served and the limited 2 No. 200 stainless steel meat pans 


The plate lunch can be supplemented . , . F : 
I oe price of each item that the cafeteria 2 No. 165 stainless steel meat pans 


makes very little profit. The three 6 No. 5001 stainless steel vegetable 
cooks are paid weekly out of the cafe- pans 


teria receipts. The Board of Educa- Pastry section 
Ice cream and beverage section 


with milk making the total lunch cost 
only seventeen cents (still a bargain). 
This has proven to be a_ successful 
method of encouraging proper food se- . , 
; tion pays the manager’s salary and pro- : : 
lection. ; a Checker’s station 
are : vides the gas and electricity. pa : ' 
It is interesting to note that no candy, TI ; 5 High School rhree bar tray rail section 
1e tendency at Sum igh Schoo rine ce : 
carbonated beverages or foods of ques- ; ee ree ee Stainless steel shelves behind counter 
is to consider the cafeteria as an impor- Guard rails 
tant part of the educational system. Water stations 


Education in the wise selection of food, Storage refrigerator with meat com- 


tionable nutritional value are sold in 
this cafeteria. The sale of chili is lim- 
ited to one day a week during cool : : 
in the development and practice of good partment 
table manners and in the ability to Salad refrigerator 
Baker’s refrigerator 
Teacher’s desk 
Desk file 
Tables 
students eat a well balanced lunch se- 40 72"x28"x29” 
lected from wholesome and attractively 18 96”"x28"x29” 
served foods. m= ' 380 Chairs 
Cafeteria records show: Complete List of Equipment 4 Stools 
1. The average number of students at Sumner High School Window stick 
seeeed daile is 400. 4 Large waste baskets 
sae : . : No. ARTICLE 24 Aluminum cafeteria trays 
The average daily receipts are 1 Preparation sink with two drains 1 Aluminum roaster 
$37.50. 1 Vegetable peeler 1 Food chopper 
The average check is $.09'%. Salad work table 4 Mixing bowls (yellow) 


weather. All pies, cakes, etc. are baked 


in the cafeteria kitchen. Since the stu- “ch le j led 
ee ret along w ( is regarded as 
dents cannot leave the building at noon, ae wen fee ean . 


. almost as important as the provision 
they cannot purchase undesirable food coca i P 


: ; of good food to meet the nutritional 
from outside stores. Consequently, the e 


needs of the students. 


— bpm bm HWA 


1 
The popular soup is chili. 1 Pastry table 48 Small ramekins (green) 
1 


The popular salad is salmon. Landing table (List continued on next page) 


Cafeteria Menus for the Week of September 29 - October 3, 1941 





leat and Meat 
Day Substitutes “egetables Salads Sandwiches Beverages Desserts Comments 





Monday Veal hearts ‘andied sweet Pineapple Ham Chocolate *Cherry cobbler *Cherry cobbler is 
and dressing potatoes Carrots and Cheese Milk Fruit cup the favorite fruit 
vegetable soup raisins Tomato juice and cookies cobbler. 

ireen beans Grape juice 
Pineapple juice 





Tuesday ‘Chill Mustard greens Potato Ham Chocolate milk Apricot pie *Chili is sold onee 

Macaroni and (flavored with Jellied Cheese Milk Tapioca a week but it is 
cheese salt pork) fruit Tomato juice Cream (served with very, very popular 

Pineapple juice chocolate sauce as then. 

Grapefruit juice a sundae) 

Orangeade 





Wednesday Macaroni Loaf Vegetable soup Fruit Ham All the beverages Divinity *This 12¢ plate 

*Plate lunch Turnip greens Cole slaw Cheese listed above pudding lunch was favor 
{Veal pattie (pimiento) Fruit cups ably accepted by 
{Mashed potatoes the students. 
‘Cole slaw 
read 
Grapes 





Nhursday *Conies and buns Succotash Exg Ham Chocolate milk Pineapple upside- *Conies and buns 
Cabbage bundles Vegetable soup Tomato Ground beef Milk down cake are frankfurters 

(stuffed cabbage) [Pork and beans Aspic Grape juice Cherry cobbler dipped in tomato 
Pineappleade gravy and served 
on a bun, 





Friday Fried fish Tomato soup Salmon Ham All the beverages *Baked custard *Baked custards are 
Casserole of veal Creamed potatoes Jellied Cheese listed above Apple pie sold more suc 
and noodles Succotash fruit cessfully with 
Spinach and egg meringue than 

plain. 
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“Children have as much right to be fed as to be taught; 
and they can’t be taught unless they are fed.” 


= 
So 


Nn — + —& KH LY 


George H. Chatfield, Director of Child Nutrition Project, 


Horet, WarRE-—ALUMINUM 


ARTICLE 

Double boilers (4 qt.) 
Double boilers, 81% qt. 
Double boiler, 11 qt. 
Covered kettles, 14 qt. 
Dish pan, 27 qt. 
Sauce pots, 6% qt. 
Covers, loops handles, for above 
sauce pots 

Sauce pots, loop handles, 12 qt. 


2 Covers, loop handles, fit above sauce 


6 
3 
Z 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 


pots 

Stock pots, loop handles, 10 gal. 
Covers, loop handles, fit above stock 
pots 

Coffee maker, 40 qt., with 2 bags and 
cover 

Sauce pots, 20 qt., loop handles 
Covers, loop handles, fit above sauce 
pots 

Measures, 1 pt., graduated 
Measures, 1 qt., graduated 
Measures, 2 qt., graduated 

Measure, 4 qt., graduated 
Measuring cups, 1 cup, graduated 
Lipped fry pan, no cover, dia. 9 1/16” 
Pitchers, 4 qt. 

Tea kettle, 7% qt. 


TIN AND IRON Ware 


Roll pans, velveen metal, 

size 1734"x26” 

Drip pans, heavy retinned, 

size 20”x14"x214" 

Dish pans, heavy retinned steel, 
cap. 30 qt. 

Dish pans, heavy retinned steel, 
cap. 14 qt. 

Dish pans, heavy retinned steel, 
cap. 40 qt. 

Roasting pans, covered, 

size 22”x26"x8”, black iron, 22 gauge 
Roasting pans, black iron, 22 gauge, 
22”"x26"x4” 

Beating bowls, heavy retinned steel, 
cap. 14 qt. 

Beating bowls, heavy retinned steel, 
cap. 17 qt. 

Cake pans, dia. 10”, tin 

Cannisters, white, heavy tin, 

size 51%4”"x514"” 

Colanders, retinned steel, 

cap. 2% gal. 

Funnel, heavy tin, cap. % pt. 

doz. Muffin tins, heavy retinned tin, 
12 rings 

doz. pie tins, dia. 10”, depth 114” 
Skillets, cast iron, dia. 1414”, with 
drip basting covers 

Funnel, heavy tin, cap. 2 qt. 
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STAINLESS STEEL WARE 
ARTICLE 
Baking pans, 
size 2034”"x1234"x234"” 
Insets for steam tables, 714” qt. 
Ladles, gravy, cap. 4 cup 
Ladles, soup, cap. 1 cup 
Solid basting spoons, 16” 
Slotted basting spoons, 12” 
Perforated basting spoons, 14” 
Solid basting spoons, 14” 
CUTLERY AND SMALL UTENSILS 
ARTICLE 
Butchers knife, crucible steel, 14” 
Cooks forks, carbon steel tines, 16” 
Serving forks, forged carbon steel 
tines, 13” 
Knife, butcher, 6” carbon steel blade 
Knife, butcher, 10” carbon steel blade 
Knives, French cook, 10” carbon steel 
blade 
Knife, French cook, 11” 
blade 
Knives, fruit, high carbon stainless 
steel, 6” blade 
Icing spatula, carbon steel blade, 
614"x1i4” 
Sandwich 
blade, 314” 
doz. Paring knives, 312” 
blade 
Roast beef slicer, carbon steel blade, 
12”x1%4” 
Grapefruit knives 
Spatulas, 8” crucible steel blade 
Spatulas, 10” crucible steel blade 
Spatulas, 12” crucible steel blade 
stainless steel blade 


carbon steel 


spreaders, stainless steel 


carbon steel 


Pie servers, 5” 
Mincing knife 
Juice extractor, Hamilton Beach, 
1914” height 

Ball beaters or whips, piano wire, 
12” length 

Ball beater or whip, piano wire, 16” 
Egg whips, French type, 16” 

Rotary beater, Edland, 15” long 
Butter cutter, Prince Strite Anderson 
Can opener, Dazey table type 

Cake turners, 414"x3” plates 

Cake cutters (or biscuit), dia. 2” 

Ice cream dishers, Gilchrist Model, 
Hamilton Beach 
1—10 
4—12 
8—16 
1—20 
1—24 
Cleaver, blade size, 6”x2'%" 


Automatic 
dips quart 
dips quart 
dips quart 


dips 
dips 


quart 
quart 


1 Egg slicer 


Grater, heavy tin, half round 
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ARTICLE 
Ice pick 
Apple corers, T handle 
Ladles, retinned steel, 15” handle, 
bowl 6” dia. 
Pastry bag 
Pastry tube set of 6 assorted sizes 
Pie marker, 7 cuts to pie 
Wooden spoons, 14” 
Flour scoops, 934"x634” 
Sugar scoops, 8"x514” 
Bowl strainers, dia. 8” 
Purse sieve, reinforced tinned wire 
bottom, 12” dia. 
Stone jars for storage 
2 qt. 
4+ qt. 
8 qt. 
12 qt. 
Meat thermometers, Taylor 
Candy thermometer, Taylor 


6—cap. 
6—cap. 
4+—cap. 


2—cap. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ARTICLE 
Dish trucks, with 3 galvanized steel 
trays 
Cafeteria trays, Cafatray, 
12! 6”"x16! ae 
Trays Cafatray, 14"x18" 
Racks for dish washing machine, 
20”x20” 
Clothes racks, 5 ft., collapsible 
Tray checking machines, Burrough’s, 
style 100650 
Baker's 
Ibs., cap. 8 lbs., John Chatillon and 


scale, graduated 4 oz. to 


Sons 

Platform scale, Buffalo No. T1202 

Scale, height 1812", cap. 1 lb., Hobart 
SYRACUSE CHINA 

ARTICLE 

doz. Service plates, 9” 

doz. Bread and butter plates, 

doz. Tea cups, 7% oz. 

doz. Tea saucers 

doz. Fruits, 454" 

doz. Grapefruits, 634” 
POTTERY 

ARTICLE 

doz. Water jugs, 2 qt. 

doz. Salad dressing bowls 


GLASSWARE 
ARTICLE 
doz. Water tumblers 
doz. Fruit juice glasses 
doz. Punch cups 
Punch bowl 
doz. Salt and pepper sets 
Vinegar cruets and stoppers (glass) 
doz. Custard cups 
doz. Sugar and creamer sets 


SILVERWARE 
ARTICLE 
doz. Teaspoons 
doz. Dessert spoons 
doz. Forks 
doz. Dinner knives 


Punch ladle 





HINK_ back to the earliest 
Christmas you can recall. Do 
you remember how you almost 

fell downstairs in your eagerness to 

see the presents under your stock- 
ing? 

As a wee child you were mostly 
interested in your own presents on 
Christmas morning. As you grew 
older you looked forward to giving 
something to your mother and father, 
older brother or a 
Perhaps you saved 


and maybe an 
younger _ sister. 
your pennies and bought something at 
the store—something you knew your 
mother wanted. Or possibly you made 
your mother’s present. That was 
even more fun! 

Now you are older. You may have 
more money to spend and not quite 
so much time. But it takes more than 
the frantic last-minute shopping trip 
to decide upon gifts which each mem- 
ber of your family and each of your 
After all, it is 
the amount of yourself given with each 
gift which makes it valuable rather 


friends will cherish. 


than the amount of money spent on it. 

To be a real gift, your Christmas 
present should demand a little sacri 
fice. Mother, for instance, would be 
far more pleased with a gift of “time 
off” than with the biggest box of candy 
in town. Consider carefully what you 
can do to give her more time for her- 
self in the coming year. ‘Then write 
her a note like this and hang it on the 
Christmas tree along with her other 
presents: 
Dear Mother, 

For your Christmas present this year, 
I am going to take care of the baby every 
other Saturday afternoon so that you will 
have that time free. 

Your loving daughter, 
Carol 

If you are already doing everything 
possible to assist your mother, then 
your gift might be worded like this: 
Dear Mother, 


For your Christmas present this year, 
I am going to help you cheerfully and | 
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For STUDENTS—by Mary Eloise Stone 


won't be cross when you ask me to do an 
errand, 
; Your loving daughter, 
Carol 

Then there are those small articles 
which your mother would like but 
which she never seems to get around 
to make. A year’s supply of gay col- 
ored holders, for example, will prove 
a windfall. Just be sure they are 
practical as well as decorative so that 
she will really use them. 


Courtesy Spool Cotton Company 


Grandma, who is inclined to feel the 
smallest draft, will be pleased at your 
thoughtfulness in providing her with 
this easily crocheted shawl. She can 
slip it on while she reads or when 
she steps out to get the morning 
paper. 

Grandma’s Shoulderette 


MATERIALS: Shetland floss, 8 balls (1 
oz. balls), any color. 

Knitting pins, 1 pair No. 1 (21%4 mm. 
size) and 1 pair No. 4 (314 mm. size). 

1'4 yards of ribbon, 1 inch wide to 
match dark color. 

GAUGE: 7 sts make 1 inch; 10 rows 
make 1 inch. Starting at cuff with No. 1 
needles cast on 64 sts and work in ribbing 
of k 2, p2 for 5 inches, increasing 1 st in 
every other st across last row (96 sts). 
Change to No. 4 needles and work in 
garter stitch (k each row) until piece 
measures 51 inches in all. Next row: 
Change to No. 1 needles. *K 1, k2 tog. 


Repeat from * across (64 sts). Work in 
ribbing of k 2, p2 for 5 inches for other 
cuff. Bind off. Piece measures 56 inches 
in all, 

Sew edges of cuffs together. Fold upper 
edge of shoulderette over for 22 inches, 
making the fold 2 inches deep at center 
back and graduating it to nothing at both 
ends of this 22-inch length. Run ribbon 
in and out folded edge, leaving ends free 
to tie. 


Have you thought of making oilcloth 
jackets for the cans of sink cleansers? 
Out of a half-yard length of oilcloth, 
you can make six such jackets—enough 
for your mother, aunts and married 
sisters. 

Babies seldom have too many bibs. 
To make one for a gift, use an old bib 
as a pattern, placing it on clear pink 
or medium blue oilcloth and cutting 
with long, sure strokes. Then bind the 
edges with bias binding, making certain 
to leave ends for tying at the back 
of the neck. A cut-out cat or bunny 
in a contrasting color may be cemented 
on for decoration. 

Small children are pleased for a 
short time with almost any gift. 
Thoughtful givers will see that their 
gifts bring more lasting enjoyment. For 
example: Young folk love to string 
beads. They are also fond of empty 
spools. Why not collect a variety of 
discarded spools, sterilize them in boil 
ing water and color brightly with ap- 
proved food coloring. Adda shoestring 
or two for a cord. You'll be giving 
hours of pleasure. 

Drums are another highly prized toy. 

You can make a wonderful drum from 
a butter tub and a discarded inner tube. 
First screw a screen door handle to the 
tub for carrying. Then slit the inner tube 
and cut out a section large enough to 
make the top of the drum. Ask your 
father to stretch this tightly across the 
open end of the tub and help you to 
fasten it with doubleheaded tacks set close 
together. Cut the edge of the tubing just 
below this row of tacks. Cover the nail- 
heads with a two-inch band of inner 
tubing cut across the tube like an elastic 
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band so that it will pull over the top. 
Next, paint the metal bands around the 
tub and paste figures cut from nursery 
wallpaper between the bands. Varnish 
the entire surface at twenty-four hour in- 
tervals until it shines. Use the varnish 
sparingly the first time you cover the 
wallpaper or it will be sticky. If your 
tub is held together by wires, coat it with 
gloss enamel then paint designs on the 
surface. 

To make the drumsticks, pad the ends 
of two straight sticks with cotton or rags. 
Cover with a square of cloth and tie 
tightly with colored string. 

If you wish to make a smaller drum, 
use a coffee can instead of a tub. When 
this drum is finished, fasten it to a strap 
made of clotheslines so that the drummer 
may wear it over his head. 

For your younger sister’s gift, why 
not dress up one of the dolls you used 
to play with. She will love the doll 
all the more because it once belonged 
to you. Or, if she already has plenty 
of dolls, try making this cute ski suit 
for one of them. These directions are 
for a fourteen-inch doll. 


Doll’s Ski Suit and Cap 

MATERIALS: Baby wool, 3 balls (34 oz. 
balls) of any color. 

Knitting pins, 1 pair No. + (3!4 mm. 
size). 2 yards of ribbon \% inch wide. 

GAUGE: 13 sts make 2 inches; 14 rows 
(7 ridges) make 1 inch. 

PULLOVER (Back and Front). Starting 
at bottom, cast on 40 sts and work in gar- 
ter st (k each row) for 434 inches. Bind 
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off. Make another piece like this. Start- 
ing at lower edge, sew up side seams for 
3 inches. Catch free ends together at top 
of each seam. The openings thus made 
on each side are the armholes. There 


are no shoulder seams. 


Sleeves (Make 2). Starting at bottom, 
cast on 30 sts and work in garter st for 
2'> inches. Bind off. Sew up sleeve 
seams. Sew sleeves into armholes. 
SHOULDERS: Sew a 4!2 inch piece of rib- 
bon onto back and front shoulders 1% 
inches in from top of each sleeve. Tie 
ribbons into a bow. Roll bottom of sleeve 
back for '% inch. 
Ski PANTs: Starting at bottom, cast on 
50 sts and work in garter st for 8% 
inches. Bind off. Make another piece like 
this. Sew the two long edges of one piece 
together for 5% inches to form a leg. 
Repeat for second leg. Take the two 
pieces and sew two free edges to make 
one seam. Sew the two remaining edges 
together to form the second seam. Thread 
a needle with 3 strands of yarn and run 
these 3 strands in and out around waist- 
line, starting and ending at front seam 
(this forms a draw string). Make a 
similar draw string around bottom of 
This ski suit made to order for 
her favorite doll will delight 
some small girl on Christmas 
morning. Knitting directions are 
siven on this page 


each leg. 
Cap (Front). Cast on 70 sts and work 
in garter st for 3 inches. Bind off. 
Back. Cast on 16 sts and work in gar- 
ter st for 4% inches. Bind off. Leave 


one narrow side free for neck edge. Sew 
on top of turn-back and + inches up from 


Make 2 rosettes with re- 


ribbon leaving ends long 


cast-on edge of front around the other 
three edges of back, rounding the two lower edge. 
top corners. Fold front edge back for 


4 inch. With ribbon make a bow 3 


mainder of 
enough for ties. Sew one on each side 


inches long and sew it on left side of cap of lower edge of cap. 


A Home Economics Student Makes Good 


G66OVT was the home economics training I received in high school which stimu- 
lated my thinking about a career in fashion. The teachers there told me 
that if I wanted to succeed in the profession, I must learn costume Uesigning as 
well as all phases of clothing construction,” explained Margaret Elster ot 
Springfield, Ohio, as she posed for the photograph on the left. Miss Elster, a 
second year student at the Traphagen School of Fashion, won the Grand Prize 
in Printz-Biederman’s recent nationwide competition for a Coat design. 
“I think perhaps the reason my design was selected,” Miss Elster cont'nued, 
“Was that it is a coat which most any age woman of normal proportions can 


wear and look well in, season after season. It is in good taste. It has excellent 
figure proportions and simple lines. The material is attractive and suited to 
the design. The coat makes its concession to the mode of the moment in its 
extended shoulder line, the yoke, the slight fullness in front and the belt which 
crosses and fastens to buttons on either side. Its mink plastron gives a luxury 
touch yet keeps the coat within a reasonable budget price.” 

Miss Elster is generous in sharing credit for her success with Helen Weeks 
of Newark, New Jersey, a Traphagen student in the clothing construction de 
partment. One of the contest requirements was that the sketch of the coat 
design submitted be accompanied by a muslin pattern. It was Miss Weeks w ho 
cut a pattern in muslin from Margaret Elster’s finished sketch. 

Judges in the competition were Mrs. Alice Perkins, Paris Fashion Editor of 
Women’s Wear Daily; Mrs. Mabel Hill Souvaine, Fashion Editor of Woman's 
Day and Miss Majorie Bailey, Fashionist for the Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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Clothing the _Average “Seam Family— 


A Test of Homemaking Skill 


ARM families generally spend less 

on their wardrobes than city fami- 
lies with comparable incomes, despite 
the fact that the former have a larger 
number of members to be clothed. 

Farmers the country over in the 
middle income levels from $1,000 to 
$1,249, which is slightly above the esti- 
mated median of $965 income for farm 
as well as non-farm families, are faced 
with the problem of clothing the entire 
family—father, mother and usually two 
or three children, for less than $100 a 
vear. 

With only $100 to stretch out over 
the 12-month period, about $30 goes to 
supply the husband’s wardrobe needs, a 
slightly larger sum for the wife’s, and 
the rest, nearly $40 on the average, 
for the children until the latter reach 
the age of 16. Both sons and daughters 
between the ages of 16 and 19 spend 
appreciably more for clothing than their 
parents. 

These facts were revealed in a sur- 
vey made by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Work Projects Administration, and just 
published in a booklet entitled Family 
Expenditures for Clothing — Farm 
Series. 

The report was made in connection 
with the study of consumer purchases 
undertaken to provide comprehensive 
data on the incomes and consumption 
habits of American families. This par- 
ticular booklet deals with the spending 
customs of non-relief, native-white 
families of farm operators in 13 farm- 
ing sections representing the major 
types of agriculture production in the 
five regions of the United States. 

To stretch out the fund for clothing 
so that everyone in the farmer’s family 
is warmly clad in winter and present- 
able the year around for school, church 
and other gatherings is a real achieve- 
ment in the business of homemaking. 
It calls for managerial skill in using 
resources—not merely money and time, 
but garments and materials on hand; 
for skill in sewing, and a sewing ma- 
chine is almost a necessity; for ability 
to mend and patch so that garments will 
last and to cut down mother’s coat for 
daughter and dad’s trousers for junior; 
for skillful and efhicient buying. 
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Not the least of the homemaking 
techniques needed is ability to promote 
the interests of the whole family in 
solving this problem, and encouraging 
a willingness to help stretch the funds 
to provide for the needs of all—not 
merely to buy “What I want.” No 
one in the family can afford the lux- 
ury of putting fashion foremost when 
making his clothing purchases. 

Farm families tend to put aside more 
than urban families for getting ahead 
financially and, therefore, place stricter 
limits upon total value of consumption. 
Farm families place the automobile 
higher in their scale of wants than do 
their city friends, while clothing plays 
a lesser part. Furthermore, clothing 
has a greater prestige value and is more 
important as evidence of economic 
status and ability to pay in an urban 
community where little may be known 
about a man’s business than in a farm- 
ing section where land, buildings and 
herds provide such evidence to any 
passer-by. 

Purchase of work clothes—overalls, 
durable cotton shirts and socks, a chore 
coat or a jacket of the mackinaw type, 
heavy shoes, overshoes, a cap for winter 
and a straw hat for summer, work 
gloves—usually take about $15, half of 
the $30 annual wardrobe outlay for 
the farm husband in a family that 
spends approximately $100 for clothes. 
Less than half of the total, about $12, 
goes for clothes for so-called street and 
Sunday wear—suits, extra trousers, 
shirts and socks of lighter weight ma- 
terial than those used for work, shoes, 
a felt hat, neckties, belts and overcoats. 
The remainder, about $3, provides 
underwear and nightwear and covers 
expenditures for clothing upkeep, such 
as shoe polish, shoe repairs and any 
commercial dry cleaning or pressing that 
is done. A street suit costing in the 
neighborhood of $20 is replaced only 
about every five years; a chore jacket 
at three-year intervals; street shoes in 
alternate years. 

The wife spends her approximate $32 
somewhat as follows: about $8 for 


dresses, skirts and blouses; $6.50 for 
shoes and galoshes; $5 for wraps, such 
as coats, jackets and sweaters; $3 for 
hose; $4 for underwear and nightwear; 
less than $2 for hats; the remainder for 
sewing, for gloves, accessories and 
clothing upkeep. Shopping, for her, is 
not a diversion but a quest for values. 
If she pays as much as $20 for a fur- 
trimmed winter coat, she must make it 
last five or six years. A spring coat, 
costing an average of $11, and a $2.50 
sweater must be worn about the same 
length of time. If the coat doesn’t wear 
well, she cannot afford to discard it and 
buy another. She has to endure the 
consequences of her error in selection 
by looking shabby or doing what she 
can to remodel and thus hide signs of 
wear. 

Clothes for a boy in grade school 
cost a little more than half as much 
yearly as those for his older brother 
in the age range from 16 to 19—$19 
compared to $36. But this doesn’t mean 
a halving of outlays for all wardrobe 
items. Average expenditures for shoes 
and overshoes for the younger boy are 
about three-fourths as great as for the 
older—an average of $5.36 compared to 
$7.11. In contrast, the average amounts 
spent for suits, trousers and overalls 
for the younger boys are about one- 
third as much as for the older—$4.64 
and $12.69, respectively. 

Expenditures for shoes and_ over- 
shoes for mothers and their daughters 
in grade school, high school and college 
differ much less, relatively, than their 
expenditures for dresses, suits and 
wraps. Grade school girls spend sums 
averaging $5.01 each for their shoes, 
rubbers and galoshes, while — their 
grown-up sisters in the age range ot 
16 to 29, spend $7.93; but outlays for 
dresses, suits, skirts and blouses average 
$3.34 for the former group and $11.86 
for the latter. Daughters in their late 
teens and twenties spend more than 
their mothers for every group of ward- 
robe items, but differences in outlays 
are greater, relatively, for dresses and 


(Concluded on page 452) 
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Combination Offer... 


EDUCATIONAL KIT 


With removable samples of six progressive stages in the manufacture 
of Rayon, from wood chips to finished yarn. In a handy 8%" x 102” 
kit with chart inside the cover showing the viscose process of manu- 
facture. Each kit also contains a copy of the booklet:— 










“designed t to cover all 
- phases of the develop- 
ae manufacture, 


Home Economics and Rayon—A 
colorful 40 page book with two pages 
} of actual swatches of rayon fabrics. 
| Covers the manufacture, identifica- 
tion, advantages, care, fabric styling, 
use and testing of Rayon. It answers 
| the questions asked by hundreds of 
“e | home economics and domestic science 


*e 




























aa ——— ——aatw teachers. 

RAYON FROM STUDENT BOOKLETS 
FOREST TO FASHION 

Epa for your class. These are 
This handy classroom presenta- ide miniature reproductions 
tion in pyramid form is a history of ‘Rayon From Forest to 
of the three processes of Rayon Ki COME $ Fashion". Size 5° x 6%", 
manufacture. It consists of 24 28 pages. For individual 


OF AGE 


student's use in connec- 
tion with large presenta- 
tion. One for each stu- 
dent in your class. 


pages in two colors with an at- 
tractive cloth-bound cover, size 
10%” x 13%”. Opened it stands 
upright on desk or table for dem- 
onstration purposes; closed it 
is compact, easily carried. Has 
large size illustrations visible 




















Requests will be fill 


from distance. Two pages of ac- a the in 

‘ tual swatches of latest Rayon nd mon, Ce? Broduces 

in the order in whi _- Soe 
MY hey 





they are received. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 
ABOUT RAYON 


IMPORTANT FACTS 
ABOUT SPUN RAYON 


WHAT IS RAYON? 


A compact 20 
page illustrated 
booklet covering 
the main points in 
the history, devel- 
opment, methods 
of manufacture 
and uses of Rayon. 
As many as you re- 
quire for your class. 


These two booklets were orig- 
inally prepared for depart- 
ment store use—now available 
to Home Economists. They con- 
tain the answers to many con- 
sumer questions on rayon and 
spun rayon. Eight pages. As 
many of each as you require 
for your class. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW, attach a one-dollar bill, and mail 
it to us. You will receive your Combination Offer quickly to start 
the New Year right. 





PHE-12/4] 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 

350 Fifth Ave., New York 

Please send me the Educational Helps listed above, for which | enclose One Dollar. 
MES 63.0550 students in my class(es). 
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Let’s Study Foods 


By Florence La Ganke Harris 
and Ruth Adele Henderson 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $1.68. Pp. 371. 


This book for first year foods classes 
gives an interesting history of the de- 
velopment of the food industry and a 
graphic account of its close tie-up with 
the settlement of the United States. 

The nutrition information is basically 
sound and presented in a way that is 
understandable by pupils of junior and 
senior high school age. Recipes follow 
the nutritional information given. Sug- 
gestions for student activity outside the 
laboratory inspire cooperation with 
other departments in the school. 

The illustrations are good but many 
of them could be eliminated without de- 
tracting from the value of the book. 

—Reviewed by MARTHA WESTFALL 


A Recipe Primer 
By Henrietta C. Fleck 
University of Delaware, Newark 
Price $1.00. Pp. 150. 


Henrietta Fleck prepared this spiral- 
bound handbook for her beginners’ foods 
classes. Consequently, it is ideal for the 
teacher of such classes and for the per- 
son who has had little or no experience 
in food preparation. Emphasis has been 
placed on basic recipes with full direc- 
tions for variation. Each recipe section 
is followed by blank pages for the ad- 
dition of notes and favorite recipes. 
Copies may be obtained directly from 
the author. 


Nutrition in Health and Disease 
By Cooper, Barber & Mitchell 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
Price $3.50. Pp. 709. 


Constant revision and addition of 
new material has kept up-to-date this 
outstanding nutrition textbook. The 
subject matter is concise and well pre- 
sented, combining the respective special- 
ties of the three authors into a well 
blended unit. Graphic material and in- 
teresting illustrations give added value 
to the visual-minded student. 
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Outstanding changes in the present 
edition include selected and improved 
recipes, new arrangement of tables and 
the most recent findings of the National 
Research Council. 


America’s Nutrition Primer 


By Eleanora Sense 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $1.00. Pp. 95. 


Dr. E. V. McCollum, in his intro- 
duction to this chatty primer, writes: 
“The present volume is designed to 
serve as a guide for women who have 
not the time to study the subject of 
nutrition in its technical aspects. The 
author has the viewpoint of the house- 
wife and talks her language.” 

The ten chapters are short and to the 
point. Vitamin and mineral charts, 
budget-saver menus, recipes and cook- 
ery rules are included. Home econ- 
omists should analyze the reader’s needs 


before recommending this book. 


We Need Vitamins 
By Walter Eddy and G. G. Hawley 
Reinhold Publishing Co., New York 
Price $1.50. Pp. 102. 


If you would save yourself time in 
answering the oft repeated question, 
“What good are vitamins anyway?”, 
recommend the reading of this concise, 
authoritative book. Designed for the 
general reader, it gives all the infor- 
mation a layman needs on vitamins, 
what they do and where and how to 
get them. The appendix contains a 
table of vitamin contents of foodstuffs 


per average serving. 


The Escoffier Cook Book 
By A. Escoffier 
Crown Publishers, New York 
Price $2.50. Pp. 923. 


It would be difficult to find a more 
complete cook book for connoisseurs, 
gourmets and all who appreciate excel- 
lence in food preparation than this 
“bible of culinary art.” Although Part 
I gives the fundamental elements of 
cooking, the Escoffier Cook Book is not 


-_ 
: 


for the amateur. The 2973 recipes are 
written for the artist who understands 
cookery and is willing to spend the time 
and labor necessary in preparing a meal 
par excellence. 

The weights, measurements, quanti- 
ties and terms in this American edition 
are stated according to American usage. 


Breads and More Breads 


By Sumption and Ashbrook 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria 
Price $2.00. Pp. 240. 


America, in bread making as in other 
food techniques, has borrowed widely 
from other countries, yet has many 
breadstuffs distinctly American. These 
are given precedence in this comprehen- 
sive collection of the breads of many 
countries, 

In addition to a table of contents and 
a well organized index, recipes are 
grouped also under the headings, If 
You Are a Beginner, If You Are an 
Experienced Cook, If You Want Some- 
thing Inexpensive and If You Do Not 
Mind the Expense. Pencil drawings by 
Amelia Reinmann help the cook, not 
familiar with a recipe, to visualize the 
finished product. 


Victorian Cakes 

By Caroline B. King 

The Caxton Printers, Idaho 

Price $2.50. Pp. 275. 

Victorian Cakes is a nostalgic memoir 
of the author’s youth studded with both 
simple and extravagant cake recipes. 


Our Candy Recipes 

By May B. Van Arsdale and 

Ruth Parrish Casa Emellos 

M. Barrows & Co., New York 

Price $2.00. Pp. 188. 

It takes a specialist like Miss Van 
Arsdale or Mrs. Casa Emellos to give 
us a candy book as simple, useful and 
comprehensive as this. In addition to 
chapters on candy ingredients, utensils 
and recipes there are several conclud- 
ing chapters on other confections such 

(Concluded on page 442) 
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Bring Your Library Up-To-Date 


Foods and Nutrition 


Dictionary of Food and Nutrition 

Lulu Graves &G C. W. Taber “Jan. 19 
Dietetics Simplified (Revised 1941) 

L. J. Bogert G M. T. Porter *Jan, 194 
Edith Barber’s Cook Book *March 194 
Essentials of Nutrition 

H. C. Sherman & C. S. Lanford *Jan 
Feeding The Family (Revised 1940) 

Mary Swartz Rose “July-August 1940............. $3.75 
Food Standards Handbook For Quantity Cookery 

J. O. Dahl *June 1940 
Foods and Nutrition 

Fern Silver *March 194] 

Hawaiian and Pacific Foods 

Katherine Bazore “Feb. 194 
Introductory Foods 

Osee Hughes *March 1941...... 

A Nutrition and Dietetics Workbook 

Alberta Dent “Jan l 
Prudence Penny's Cook Book “Feb 
Quantity Food Service Recipes 

The American Dietetic Associatic 
Restaurant Menu Planning 

Ann Hoke “Jan. 1941... 

Table Service (Revised 1940) 

Lucy G. Allen *July-August 19 
What Are the Vitamins? 

Walter H. Eddy *May 194] 


Child Care, Family Relationships 

A Boy Grows Up 

H. C. McKown G M. LeBron *Feb 
Child Care & Training 

Faegre G&G Anderson *Nov. 1940 
Family Living and Our Schools 

Symposium *May 194]. 
The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book 

Edited by Wm. F. Bigelow “June 
Growth and Development of the Young Child 

W. Rand, M. E. Sweeny & E. L. Vincent *Nov 
New Horizons For The Family 

Una B. Sait “Jan. 1939... 


1Q2 


Clothing and Textiles 


Accessories of Dress 

Katherine M. Lester G Bess V. Oerka *Sept. 1940. .$10.00 
Distinctive Clothes 

F. H. Consalus, A. Tighe, Wm. H. Dook 

& Mayer Rohr “July-August 1940... .. ere: 
Fashion Drawing—How To Do It 

H. R. Doten & C. Boulard *April 1940..... $4.00 
Guide to Textiles 

M. Evans & E. B, McGowan *Dec. 1939, RO 
Handbook of Folk Doll Costumes 

Jane Winter Lightner “Feb. 1940.................$1.00 
The Language of Fashion 

Mary Brooks Picken “April 1940..... .. .$5.00 
Practical Dress Design 

Mabel D. Erwin “July-August 1940 .. $3.50 


Textile Testing 


John H. Skinkle *Sept. 1940... aie arwaletaigie toca 


Consumer Education 


Accounting For The — and on 
Neva H. Rade r ; 
Consumer Economic nl 
H. G. Shields G W. H. W 
The Consumer Movement 
Helen Sorensc n May | 
Consumers All 
Joseph Gaer *Oct 
Consumer Science 
f Hausrath nN 
A Handbook ” lolevmative pen Fet 
Product Standard and Labeling For Consumers 
A e L Edwar 1S L os 
Scientific Consumer Purchasing 
Alice L, Edwar } 


What Even Woman Should Know About feliios 


When You Buy ; 
Trilling, Eberhardt & bh 
Your Personal Economics 


Augustus Smit! Apr 


Miscellaneous 


Advanced Course iin Homemaking 
os la Sm t 
Art in Everday Life (Revised 1941) 
He r 


Vetta ( yIdste 


Cues Fer You. 


raves Ryan *S¢ 


A First Book i in Home Economics 
Friend Shultz *May | 
A Functioning bi 90 of oome Economics 
Ivol Spafford ] 
The Fundamentals of Personal Nygiene (Revised 1940) 
Walter W. Krueger “July-August 
Health Facts For ne Students (Revised 1940) 
Maude Lee Etheredge *April 194 
Home Decorstion With Fabric and Thread 
Ruth Wyeth Spears *May 1940.... 
sesh. Education in the High Schoo 
M. Williamson & M. S. Lyle *June 194] 


— leash 
|. Peet & L. E. Sater *Jan. 1941 


Howshl Physics Laboratory Manual 


adalyn Avery “July-August 194 


How penal Lives 
J. C. Furnas and others “April 194 
Improvised Equipment in the Home Care of the Sick 
Lyla Olson *April 1940 (Revised 1940). 
Laboratory Manual of Household Equipment | 


Daisy Davis G Ruth M. Beard “Oc 


Personality and Etiquette 
Lillian N. Reid Sept 194 
Popular Home Decoration, 
Mary Dav illies “Apr 
Practical Preparation For Beauty Culture 
Ruth S. Jor June 1940... 
Problems In wines Economics Pub 


Trilling, Walliams 


1 104) 


Sharing Home Life — 


Baxter, Justin 


‘Date Reviewed in Practical Home Economics 





Order these modern 
books through 


Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 440) 





as cake frostings, syrups and sauces, 
and refrigerator ice creams. 

A good readable type, with the recipe 
ingredients in bold face, makes this an 


easy book to use. 


* Consumer Economics Workbook by 
Ada Kennedy and Cora Vaughn, has 


been prepared for use with the authors’ 
textbook, Consumer Economics. It is 
a book of suggestions, questions, statis- 
tics and general comment aimed toward 
developing student interest in the sub- 
ject. Space is provided for the student 
to write in answers to questions. Il]lus- 
trations include drawings, photographs, 
charts and graphs. Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, single copy 76c, approval copy 


on request. 


* General Plastics, by Raymond 
Cherry, Professor of Industrial Art at 
Nebraska State Teachers College, is a 





MILK-RICH AND FESTIVE! 


PISTACHIO ICE CREAM CALLS FOR 
UNDILUTED CARNATION 


Here’s proof that Holiday dishes can be as rich in milk nourishment as 


) 


less exeiting fare! This easily made Pistachio Ice Cream uses 2 cups of 


Carnation undiluted. That means texture like velvet—ice cold velvet! 


And double-amounts of milk solids and milk fats. A delightful way to 


“eat” part of one’s quota of milk. 


Free! A whole 48-page book of milk-rich recipes equally tempting! 


The Carnation “Year Book of Menus and Recipes.”’ Address Carnation 


Co., Dept. 702-U, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


S 


“FROM CONTENTED 


cows’’ 
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timely and comprehensive workbook. 
Section I gives a brief history of plas- 
tics, how they are used and where to 
buy them. Section II is devoted to fun- 
damental operations such as laying out 
stock, inlaying and polishing. Section 
III gives sketches and directions for 
forty-two plastic projects including 
shade pulls, belt slides, picture frames 
and occasional lamps. McKnight and 
McKnight, Illinois, 127 pages, $1.20. 


* Elementary Clothing, a Laboratory 
Manual for College Freshmen, by 
Elizabeth G. Kelly, Assistant Professor 
of Home Economics at Womens Col- 
lege, University of Delaware, has been 
rearranged and expanded to include 
family clothing problems, record keep- 
ing as an aid for future buying, per- 
sonal development and additional basic 
subject patter. This has already proved 
its value in home economics depart- 
ments throughout the country. Maga- 
zine references include articles through 
June, 1941, issues. Copies may be ob- 
tained directly from the author, price 


$1.25. 107 pages. 


* The Work Basket Embroidery Book, 
by Ruth Wyeth Spears is a plump little 
paper-bound volume filled with em- 
broidery illustrations and directions for 
practically all of the common embroid- 
ery stitches. It is 314” wide by 5” tall, 
contains 127 pages, is published by M. 
Barrows & Company, New York, and 
costs $1.00. 


* The American Society for Testing 
Materials has issued its annual report 
on textile materials. This year it con- 
tains 387 pages of definitions and terms, 
methods of testing, specifications and 
tolerances for textile and related ma- 
terials, and a varied assortment of ad- 
ditional information with illustrative 
photomicrographs, tables and charts. 
Price $2.00 per copy. Discount on 
larger orders. 


* Concerns of Household Workers by 
Jean Collier Brown, The Womans 
Press, New York City, 167 pages, 75c. 
Anyone interested in household work- 
ers and their problems will find this an 
exceptionally valuable handbook. Fol- 
lowing a chapter on the history of the 
Y.W.C.A. concern with household em- 
ployment, there is a chapter on the 
household herself. Subse- 
quent chapters discuss training pro- 
grams, legislative programs, health 
programs, household employment stand- 
ards, the relation of household em- 
ployees to unions and current employ- 


worker, 


ment problems. 
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A Home Ec Club 


Justifies its Existence 


(Continued from page 425) 





sories. 
tively sturdy and practical as a whole, 
so by using the tact and judgment re- 
quired, the salesman assembled a typi- 
cal, wearable array of clothing—com- 
bining frivolity with durability to please 


College fashions are compara- 


two generations. 

The showing was entirely student- 
produced. It was attended by almost 
all of the club members and scores of 
guests besides. Everyone benefitted. 
The council chalked up one big, gold 
star, symbolic of a successful first at- 
tempt to show the home ec-ers that 
their club had reason for being. 

But the show had cost money and 
no admission charge was collected to 
cover cost. The solution came as if 
from a story book when a member of 
the club came to the council with her 
plan. She had just finished a course 
in advertising in which the major re- 
quirement was an elaborately planned 
and illustrated advertising campaign. 
She thought her as yet imaginary prod- 
uct had possibilities and handed the 
council an accumulation of colorful 
displays and tempting advertisements. 

Her product was called “Rally 
Mitts,” (mittens to you), each hand a 
different color, to be manufactured in 
school colors and sold at sports events 
for 25c a pair. The idea, at least, was 
new, and suggested potential profits to 
its sponsors. 

The club, in its fervor to keep on 
the go, grabbed at this chance to do 
something different. They contracted 
a manufacturer of ski togs in a nearby 
city to produce the brushed cotton mitts 
for a nominal fee. Orange and black, 
they were, to excite the rally and pep 
committees. The mittens sold, due to 
extensive organizing, picture taking, ar- 
ticle writing and stunt giving. Now 
the club has a patent on the mitts, col- 
lecting revenue on those sold in other 
colors to other schools. Its success as 
a business venture has been proved. 

Next call to active service was 
sounded from the dean’s office. A con- 
ference of homemakers throughout the 
state was scheduled on the campus, and 
a regular army of ushers, registrars, 
guides and attendants was needed. The 
club took over, organizing into the vari- 
ous crews desired, captained and 
corporaled by particularly dependable 
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The conference, with its 1,000 
smoothly and deftly 
three-day _ stay. 


girls. 
members, was 
guided through its 
Practically every girl in the Home Ec 
club was asked to help. Another gold 
star. 

Many women at the conference were 
graduates of the school of home eco- 
nomics or had daughters attending. 
Because of this the club thought it 
a good idea to give them something 
from the department to take home. The 
result was a Home Economics Edition 
of the Barometer, the Oregon State 


daily paper, co-edited by two journal 
istic-minded home-ecers. The paper in- 
cluded a message from the dean, pic- 
tures and personality sketches of all 
heads of departments and photos of 
the practice houses where all graduates 
must live one term. There were also 
feature articles on home economics, 
alumni notes and the like. 

These features, columns and notes 
were all assigned, written and edited by 
girls in the club. The paper remains 
as an accurate picture of the school as 


it is organized today. (next pau 








YOU HAVE A TINY ZIPPER, TOO. 
IT HARDLY SHOWS AT ALL! 





YES, IT'S A 
CROWN 
DAIN-T-Z21P* 


“So is the one in my dress. Isn’t 
it wonderful that these little 
zippers were invented? They are 
especially good for soft dresses 
like this.” 

“Yes... and notice, please, I’m 
slightly on the chubby side, but 
there isn’t a hump or bump in 
the placket. From now on, all my 
dresses will be smoothies with 
Dain-T-Zip.” 

“Mine, too. Dain-T-Zip, besides 
being thin and tiny, is so very flex- 
ible. That’s because each tiny 
metal scoop is individually molded 
... and the tape is as pliable 
as the seam.” 

“We'll have to tell all the girls 
in our sewing class about 
Dain-T-Zip. Most stores have 





them now... and they’re far 
easier to sew in.” 


*Trade-Mark 





FREE EDUCATIONAL HELPS on zippers for 
both teacher and student are yours for 
the asking. Also directions for crocheted 
hats in the picture. 





J.& P. COATS - CROWN ZIPPERS 
CLARK’S ik» 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











improvement of considerable dimensions 
in the Oregon State College Home 
Economics Club. The club seemed 
ship student and the party and tea in suddenly to awaken and take on new 
Along with evidences of life. The members became more in- 
terested in their organization because 


That made three gold stars. After 
that they stacked up quite easily, what 
with the arrival of the Chinese scholar- 


her honor. 
spring came plans for a silver tea to 
they were given an opportunity to do 
The result was a_ better 


be held during the summer session. 
Early arrangements made for a highly something. 
pleasant as well as remunerative after- 
Exhibited that day were a num- eee 


ber of interesting hobbies, displayed by 


balanced and more useful club. 
noon. 

Are you making your Christmas 
gifts this year? If so, turn to the 
students’ page (436) for suggestions 
and how-to-make directions, 


young boys and girls attending the col- 
lege nursery school. 
Thus a random criticism inspired an 
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These tasty, festive Cookies 
make welcome Gifts 


\4 ITH the widespread interest in sending edible gifts to the boys in uniform, and with 
Christmas just around the corner, the preparation of tasty, festive cookies can be the 
nucleus of a class “project” of unusual interest to your cookery students. Gay holiday 
wrappings—and a little ingenuity—will transform empty Crisco cans into attractive, prac- 


tical gift containers for the tasty cookies for which recipes are given below. Unique and | 


effective decorative effects can be achieved by writing appropriate messages on the cans 
with fingernail polish. 


( i. 
BASIC COOKIE RECIPE 


Blend together Crisco, sugar, egg and 

vanilla, Sift flour with baking pow- 
1 egg or 2 yolks \% teaspoon salt der and salt, and add alternately with 
1/3 cup milk milk, 





Y% cup Crisco 2 cups flour 


1 cup sugar 2 teaspoons baking powder 


1 teaspoon vanilla 





DATE-FILLED PEANUT BUTTER 
COOKIES COOKIES 


Use hasic recipe. Cut with Use basic recipe, adding 4 


DAISIES 


Divide dough into two parts. 
To one add I square melted 


chocolate. Roll out each part 
round cutter. Remove center cup peanut butter and replac- 


separately on a floured board. 


Cut white with large fluted 
cookie cutter, chocolate with 
medium round cutter. Bake 
separately in a moderately hot 
oven (375°F.). Put together 
uith a paste made of confec- 
tioners sugar and water. Gar- 
nish with toasted almonds, 
fastened in place with sugar 


paste, 








of top halves with small star 
cutter or ordinary doughnut 
cutter, Put together before 
baking with date filling made 
by cooking 1 cup chopped 
dates with \, cup sugar and 
‘4 cup water. Fasten edges 
well and bake in a moderately 


hot oven, 





ing half of white sugar with 
brown. Form dough into balls 
the size of a walnut. Place 2 
inches apart on cookie sheet 
and press with a fork to form 
a cross. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375°F.). 








PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept. 


Ivorydale, Ohio 








How to Write 
(Continued from page 426) 





entire manuscript may have to be re- 

vised for unity, clarity, emphasis and 

the elimination of superfluous words. 

You must face the fact that learning to 

write well takes time, mental effort and 

perseverance as does any craft, skill or 
profession. 

An outline or tentative working plan 
helps to create a sound and harmoni- 
ous whole from scattered ideas and 
bits of information. It is also effective 
in limiting the scope of the subject and 
in obtaining order and clear thinking. 
lor example: 

Let us suppose that you want to make 
homemakers aware of the importance 
of nutrition in national preparedness. 
This is such a broad subject that you 
must limit your topic. Therefore, you 
have decided to write an article on the 
role of vitamin C in nutrition. You 
plan this for publication in a_ local 
newspaper read by rural homemakers. 
You have assembled pertinent subject 
matter in the form of personal jottings 
and authoritative writings. You have 
classified scattered ideas under sepa- 
rate headings. This is your tentative 
working plan. 

The next step is to select headings 
and subheadings that lead from one 
idea into the next. From your build- 
ing material, which probably includes 
a list of good sources of vitamin C, the 
value of this vitamin in maintaining 
good health, ways in which vitamin C 
is lost between the garden and the pot, 
methods of cooking vegetables to con- 
serve vitamin C, and incidental informa- 
tion, you will now make your outline. 

The outline should look something 
like this: 

Introduction—Homemakers are fortu- 
nate to be able to help with defense 
while doing their regular jobs. 

1. Women can “make America strong 
by making stronger Americans” 

through 

a. Becoming more efficient to free 
time for other work 

b. Utilizing small ways to help with 
defense program 

c. One small way is to conserve vita- 
min C in cooking 

Value of vitamin C for good health 

a. Recent research 

b. frosted foods as source of C 

c. fresh vegetables as source of C 
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3. Vitamin C is often lost by 
Destruction through oxidation 
b. Solution (unless cooking water is 
used ) 
Loss of vitamin C in handling vege- 
tables. Illustrate 
Loss of vitamin C in cooking of 


vegetables. Illustrate 


How homemakers can conserve vita- 
min C. Enlarge. Illustrate 
Conclusion—sum up points made. 
Since homemakers will want specific 
information about the handling and 
cooking of vegetables to prevent losses 
of vitamin C, it will be advisable to 
use three of your probable five pages 
of manuscript for topics 4, 5, and 6, 
and compress the rest of your subject- 
matter in the two remaining 
This may make it necessary to discard 
illustrations, 


pages. 


some of your facts and 
keeping only data that will most surely 
stimulate homemakers to conserve the 
elusive vitamin C, 

Now at last you have the satisfaction 
completely 
You have chosen 


of having article 


formed in your mind! 


your 


your theme (conservation of vitamin 
C in vegetables); you have collected 
pertinent material, arranged your data 
and made the structural outline. 

A good writer strives for simplicity 
in presentation of ideas, in choice of 
words and in sentence structure. He 
limits his subject by sifting the subject 
matter at hand, by using only the most 
pertinent information and by discard- 
ing unimportant details. In time he 
weighing one 
He learns 


develops judgment in 
statement against another. 
to group connected ideas and to ar- 
range them in natural or logical order. 
He plans the placement of important 
will attract the at- 


tention of the reader. 


points where they 


The opening sentence in any piece of 
writing is of particular importance. It 
may determine whether the reader will 
continue or turn to something else. The 
opening words may have to be changed 
many times before the most arresting 
combination is developed. This is a 
problem faced by all writers—profes- 
sional as well as amateur. 

To sum up, you have determined the 
purpose of your article, the subject 
about which you are writing, the read- 
ers for whom it is intended and the 
general nature of the subject matter. 
You have started to write. You have 
a more or less complete outline. From 
this point your manuscript will almost 
Write itself. 


Look for Part II in January Issue 
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What Happens to Reports of Extension Workers? 


The 1941 annual report of 9,000 extension workers in county and State offices 


will soon be mailed to the Federal Extension Service 


in Washington. 


The narrative reports will be read and indexed in the Division of Field Studies 


and Training where they 


are available for consultation by 


all members of the 


Department staff. Some 50,000 to 60,000 items will be selected for the quick 


reference-card index file. 


A national summary of extension activities and accom- 


plishments will be compiled from the statistical reports of the 6,800 county 


workers. 


These reports will furnish information for departmental publications, 


releases, radio broadcasts, 


etc. They 


Building where they will always be accessible to 
the progress of Extension over the years. 


HOUSEHOLD’S 
NEW BOOK ON 


magazine feature stories, 
will then be stored in fire-proof drawers at the 


press 
annual reports to Congress, 
Federal Archives 
any one interested in studying 
—Extension Servic c Review 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT & 


Sample copy sent free 


ERE isa new booklet witha very timely 

message. Most families now face the 
necessity of making new and frequent ad- 
justment of outgo to income. ‘‘Money 
Management Principles’’ tells how to go 
about making these adjustments. 


A new approach 


Into this new booklet have gone the results 
of our thinking and of our experience with 
budgeting problems of families over the last 
ten years. Unlike so many books on budget- 
ing this one recommends no fixed percent- 
ages, gives no rigid pattern of spending for 
the reader to follow. How the income is to be 
spent should be worked out to meet the spe 
cial needs of the individual family. And if 
the spending plan is made by and for the 
whole family it has a real chance to succeed. 


Have the whole family take part 


That, briefly, is the thinking behind the new 
“Money Management Principles.” The book- 
let urges that the business side of home mak- 
ing be organized around the interests of the 
entire family and gives many practical sug- 
gestions for doing it. Important chapters 
discuss ‘‘How do we start to plan?,”’ ‘‘Con- 
sider family objectives,’’ ““The family con- 
ference,’’ ‘‘How shall we pay?” and, because 
many families think that ‘he/r circumstances 


are special ones, there’s a chapter for them 
“But what if... ?” 

To introduce ‘‘Money Management Prin 
ciples’’ we'd like to send you a free copy. 
We believe that you will want to bring it to 
the attention of your senior students and 
recommend it to families who-are having 
trouble keeping their expenses within their 
incomes. Won't you please use the conven- 
ient coupon? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Corporali or 


ESTABLISHED 1078 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
301 branches in 199 cities 


Research Dept. PHE-12 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of “Money Manage 
ment Principles. (Offer good only until Dec. 31, 
1941) 


Name 


Address 


State 








Make Packages Gay 
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There may be scraps of crepe paper 
to be cut and twisted, fine wire to hold 
decorations in place, silver tinsel for 
that very special package. 

Then there are gadgets—amusing 
trifles which add color and excitement. 
There’s a toy clothespin to fasten on 
the package of towels for Aunt Jane, 


a wee clay pipe to slip through the 
bow on Father’s package, a nosegay 
of woolen flowers for Mother’s gift, 
a sheaf of wheat to put on the box 
of seeds for Cousin George. Your 
other presents will suggest ornaments 
of this kind which you may have around 
the house or which you can buy for a 
few pennies. 

Let’s see now, you have your wrap- 
pings, your boxes, your tying material, 
your gadgets. The first law of pack- 
age wrapping is neatness. Be sure 
your paper is the right size for the 


the Light of Uncle Sam’s Program for a Stronger America... 
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1. Where NUCOA stands on the 
Nutritional Yardstick for Every Day? 


“Butter, or margarine with 
added vitamin A.—Twoor 
three times a day” say the 
bulletins issued by the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, listing 
seven daily food essen- 
tials.* Modern fortified 
margarine, of which 
NUCOA is a leading ex- 
ample, helps bring a well-balanced diet 
within the reach of leaner pocketbooks. 
*“Your Children's Food and the Family Pocket- 
book,"’ Folder 24, 1940. "Your Young Child's 
Health," Folder 21, 1940. 


2. How NUCOA compares in 
fuel value with butter? 


Both butter and margarine 
are required by federal 
law to be at least 80% fat. 
NUCOA, made with pure 
vegetable oils churned in 
fresh pasteurized skim 
milk, contains —besides 
16% skim milk moisture, 
14% milk solids not 
fat, 24% salt—80% fat. 
NUCOA and butter, therefore, furnish the 
same amount of food-energy—3,300 cal- 
ories per pound. And they are equally di- 
gestible (over 96% —see Holmes and Deuel: 
Am. Jrl. Physiol., vol. 54, p. 479). 


N.C, Lueders, B.S. 
Home Economica, 1938, 
University of Maine, 


- 
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J. Bromell, B. 8, 
Home Economica, 1983, 
Univ. of New Mexico, 
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3. The facts about 
NUCOA and VITAMIN A? 


NUCOA, which was the 
first margarine to be made 
wholly with vegetable oils 
and the first to use only 
American vegetable oils, 
was also the first to add 
Vitamin A! Now, accord- 
ing to Government Stand- 
ard (see Federal Register, 
June 7, 1941, p. 2762), 
NUCOA’s Vitamin A content of not less than 
9,000 U.S.P. units in each pound equals 
that of the average for butter. And NUCOA’s 
Vitamin A potency is dependable the year 
around—guaranteed, winter and summer. 


Elsie Stark, 
Dir. of Home Economica, 
The Beat Fooda, Inc, 


4. How appetizing NUCOA is? 


This is something that 
everyone interested in nu- 
trition can easily check! 
Try NUCOA in your own 
home! Use itasa spread... 
for seasoning and shorten- 
ing... for frying. See how 
different NUCOA is from 
old-time margarines .. . 
how deliciously sweet and 
fresh ittastes... how much 
rich flavor it adds, inexpensively, to cooking 
. . « how pleasantly smooth and even the 
texture is—easy to cream and to spread. On 
your own experience, you will find that you 
can confidently recommend NUCOA in diets 
to promote the national “Nutrition for De- 
fense” effort. 


ry 
J.R, Poey, B.S. Home 
Economica, 1930, N.Y.U.; 
M.A. Houachold Arta, 
Columbia University; 


Dietetic Certificate, 
Pratt Inatitute, 





gift or box it is to wrap. A little 
planning saves lots of paper. The 
paper should be long enough to cover 
the box and allow for a flap to be 
neatly creased on the exposed outer 
edge. The paper at each end should 
measure about the depth of the con- 
tainer. When these ends are neatly 
creased and folded they should be held 
in place by pins or glue until the 
permanent ties are made. Often trans- 
parent scotch tape is used to hold the 
corners securely. 

The package to be mailed should 
be wrapped in extra heavy paper. If 
the contents are fragile or the package 
is to travel a long distance it is ad- 
visable to protect the box with cor- 
rugated cardboard. The strings should 
be carefully knotted at intersections 
to avoid slippage. A four-way string 
arrangement in red looks very gay on 
brown paper. The name and address 
should be carefully lettered in black 
ink using good lettering arrangement. 
The address may be outlined with a 
colored crayon line and small symbolic 
pine tree stencils may be added quick- 
ly for a bright touch. Books which 
now go the 
rating should be wrapped in 
labeled 


under one-half cent a 
pound 
corrugated cardboard and 
“books.” Be sure that no handwrit- 
ing is included in this package, not 
even your name written on the fly leaf. 

All of the art principles apply to 
packaging. For a long thin package 
use diagonal stripes and, with rafha, 
tie on five heads of wheat. The shape 
of a flat box may be improved by cov- 
ering two-thirds of it in gold metallic 
paper and the other third in blue and 
silver stripes. A pompom of cellophane 
straws may be bound to the package 
Wrap a 
package in black tissue and accent it 
with a knot of red cloth tape, originally 
sold for sample sewing machine stitch- 
ing. ‘Three round red labelling tags 
will serve for the greeting. Snowflake 
designs on a package suggest folding 
a scrap of gold paper and cutting fan- 


with strands of picture wire. 


tastic snow flake tags. 

When selecting paper for a_ specific 
package, consider the size of the box 
and the scale of design on the paper. 
Use unpatterned gold metallic paper 
for a tiny box and tie with a paper 
ribbon of light brown edged with gold. 
For a larger box use blue paper with 
a design featuring white bows tied to 
white candles. Tie this with a gener- 
of crisp white moline. If 
the box is square and flat, it will carry 


ous bow 
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the large bow, which repeats the bow 
motif of the paper. Cellophane strips, 
which were once the wrappings of a 
lampshade, are ideal for this purpose. 

A smaller package wrapped in green 
and white striped paper, sprinkled 
with green and white pine trees, sug- 
gests ties of narrow green and white 
crepe paper strands. Clip the long 
loops of the bow and curl each end 
individually. To curl the ends catch 
the paper near the knot between the 
thumb and the blade of the scissors 
and stretch the paper as you pull the 
scissors to the end of the strand. 

For the little girl next door, choose 
a paper doll book and wrap it in white 
tissue paper. The paper dolls will show 
faintly through the thin paper making 
The dolls 


suggest passing on a trick which we 


the package decorative. 
enjoyed as children. Remember how 
you folded a piece of green colored 
paper and cut the outline of a little 
When the paper was unfolded, 
little girl became four or five 


girl? 
your 
little girls all holding hands. 
little girl cut-outs for the name card 
and paste them on the package. ‘Tie 
the book with a cord of green jute and, 


Use these 


at the knot, dangle a pair of children’s. 


scissors. It’s a gift to keep any little 
girl happy for hours. 

A large package for a child might 
be wrapped with a paper cut-out of 
Or you might 

Felt animals 


gay, prancing horses. 
cut a horse out of felt. 
pasted on paper may also serve as tags. 

Another child’s package, shoe box 
size, may be covered in brown wrap- 
ping paper and decorated with a charm- 
ing tailored bow of gay plaid hair 
ribbon. By cleverly handling the rib- 
bon, it can be pinned into a bow which 
will give little Mary a yard and a half 
of ribbon for her hair. 

You may pass this idea along to 
Paint with pink enamel 
drill a 
hole through the centers and, with ma- 
rafia, tie a 
Five or six cups sewn 


some child. 


the insides of acorn cups, 


genta small colored 
bead in each, 
together make a pretty gadget, which 
is decorative when pinned on a blue- 
green package and may be worn later 
as a lapel ornament. 

A cylinder cardboard covered with 
plain white paper and bound with red 
scotch tape looks like a large pepper- 
mint stick, but may conceal socks or 
cigars. Slip a hankie into a cylinder 
and wrap it with several thicknesses 
of paper. Allow the ends to extend 
beyond the cardboard. Tie each end at 
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| called, ‘80 Tested Canned 
| Food Recipes,” and its 48 
| brightly illustrated pages are 


| canned foods! 


the cardboard and snip like fringe; the 
result looks like a surprise party favor. 
A bottle may be camouflaged in the 
same way or rolled in paper and tied 
at the top with a mass of icicles. 

A fluffy scarf for grandmother can 
be tucked into the cut down oatmeal 
box. Cover the box with white paper, 
stripe with pink tape and paste on the 
top a white lace paper doily, which 
has the center replaced by a picture of 
a tiny angel. A snapshot of a grand- 
child will look like an angel to grand- 
mother, and it does add a_ personal 























They're in the kitchen now— 


| They’re being tested— 


They’re almost ready— 


The recipes for a grand new, brand-new 
booklet we’ve gotten up for you. It’s 


bubbling over with new and 
interesting ways to prepare 


There are canned food rec- Name 


ipes for every course—-en- 


trees, salads, desserts! 
Street. 
There’s asection on how to 


wt tenner nnn nnn nn === ---- 5 


City 


Institution 


note to hang on the tree. 

Give a box of homemade candies a 
professional air. Cover the lid of a 
box with shiny white paper and paste 
little candy figures, sold for cake deco- 
rations, playfully on the top. Wrap 
the box in cellophane to give that clean 
crispness which means fresh food. Jelly 
jars having cut-out crab apples and 
tiny leaves pasted on the lids may be 
nestled among pine needles in a bread 
basket. 

Oh, is it 


did the time go! 


twelve so soon? Where 


It’s been such fun! 


LOOK! LOOK! 
LOOK WHAT’S COOKING! 


serve balanced meals. With an example of 
the perfect diet for a day. 

“*80 Tasted Food Recipes’”’ is free. It will 
be ready for you early in January. So get 
your order in now and we'll send you one 
of the first copies that come off the press. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. P1241 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for a copy of ‘80 Tested Canned 
Food Recipes.” 


Grade 


State 
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This milky-white liquid is Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream in the making. 
Above, the Lightnin’ Mixer in opera- 
tion—one of many scientific steps taken 
to assure emulsification of Hinds pure 
skin-softening ingredients. 


In this temperature-testing oven Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is subjected 
to high heat. The result is that Hinds 
formula withstands temperature changes 
. retains its smoothing action in any 
hot climate, any weather. 
. e e 
XTRA-CREAMY, extra-softening! 
A real emulsion of finely dispersed 
emollient ingredients, Hinds helps 
chalk-dried, reddened hands look 
smoother and whiter right away. 


FREE SAMPLE. Write Lehn and Fink 
Products Corp., Dept.TQ1, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. And visit the Lehn and 
Fink laboratories to see Hinds made! 
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GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 








Copyright, 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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The Family and Preparedness 


Professor Benjamin Andrews of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is in charge of an international 
program on The Family and Prepared- 
ness at the National Conference on 
Family Relations to be held on De- 
cember 29, 30 and 31 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. The inter- 
national program scheduled for the 
morning of December 30 will include 
papers from Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada and the United States. 
All who are interested are invited to 
attend this international 
conference. 


important 


Trailer Clinics 
Now Travel With Migrants 


Some 2,000,000 migrants are on the 
road today, according to the Depart- 
Nearly a third 
of them children. Most are looking for 
work. In spite of increased employment 


ment of Agriculture. 


thousands are unemployed, with fami- 
lies suffering for want of proper food, 
clothing and shelter. Some of the mi- 
gration is necessary to harvest the na- 
tion’s crops; some is due to conditions 
at the “residence” of the migrants. 

The Farm Security Administration, 
working with migrants since 1935, tries 
primarily to check this unnecessary mi- 
gration at its source. It also works to 
improve the living conditions and health 
of migrants already on the road. 

So far, Farm Security has built 41 


| permanent camps and has provided 23 


mobile camps to follow workers to the 
crops. To its mobile camps, it has re- 
cently added ‘medical clinics on wheels” 
to provide medical care for some of 
the folk who harvest America’s crops. 
Each clinic trailer is equipped with an 
examining chair, table and necessary 


drugs and medical supplies. A_ regis- 


| tered nurse looks after the health of 


the families, and local doctors spend 
part of their time at the clinic. The 
main purpose of the mobile clinic is to 
help people get an early examination 
| if something goes wrong, and also to do 
“preventive medicine” work around the 
camp. 

Doctors and nurses give helpful ad- 


Votes 


vice to children and grownups, indi- 
vidually and in groups. They tell them 
about food and nutrition, good health 
practices and safety precautions. Vac- 
cinations and inoculations help check 


-_. 


the spread of communicable diseases 
and help prevent the outbreak of sick- 
ness in the community. Whenever pa- 
tients need special attention, such as an 
operation, the doctor or nurse makes 
arrangements at a nearby hospital. 


Citrus Juice Flavor Protected 


Heating grapefruit before pressing 
or canning the juice gets rid of most 
of the objectionable peel oil taste. This 
is a cheap solution for one of the 
troublesome problems in the juice can- 
ning industry. Under the tentative 
standards of grades for canned grape- 
fruit juice, U. S. Grade “A” or Fancy 
must not contain more than 0.014 per- 
cent by volume of recoverable oil. To 
meet this standard of juice flavor, some 
packers ream out grapefruit by hand. 
But this is slow and expensive, and 
yields less juice than mechanical extrac- 
tion. 

Tests by U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture chemists show that if the 
grapefruit is either steamed or dipped 
in hot water for from half 
to three minutes, and then sprayed 


minute 


with cold water, mechanical extraction 
will produce juice containing very little 
peel oil, in some cases as little as 0.002 
percent. The flavor of the juice from 
the preheated fruit seems to have as 
characteristic fresh-fruit flavor as juice 
from hand-reamed fruit. 

Marsh Seedless grapefruit, the chief 
variety raised in Texas, responds more 
readily to heat treatment than does 
The latter requires heating 
periods up to 3 minutes at 180° F. or 


Duncan. 


shorter periods at higher temperatures. 
Valencia oranges also respond well 
to the heat treatment. 


Peanuts Go to Market 


More of the peanuts produced in the 
United States are used for making pea- 
nut butter than for any other single 
purpose. Next largest use is as salted 
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peanuts. Peanut candy is the third 
largest outlet. 

About 250 million pounds of peanut 
butter is manufactured each year, re- 
quiring some 400 million pounds of 
farmers’ stock peanuts. During the 
past year, production has increased, due 
partly to purchases for army camps and 
for relief purposes. 

Peanut butter contains only the 
ground kernels of roasted peanuts, with 
addition of 1% to 3 percent of salt. 
Quantities go into the commercial man- 
ufacture of sandwiches, candy and bak- 
ery products, but the chief use is in the 
home. 

In war time the peanut gains prestige. 
For one reason, peanut oil can be used 
to supply glycerin for munitions. Oil 
also helps meet the increasing demands 
for margarines and lard substitutes. 
But the chief use of the oil is for the 
manufacture of vegetable shortenings 
and vegetable cooking fats. It is used 
in oleomargarine, salad-oil blends and 
as refined peanut oil for salad and 
cooking purposes. 


Defense Housing Progress 


Charles F. Palmer, Coordinator in 
the Division of Defense Housing, an- 
nounces that for the week ending No- 
vember Ist, 1,512 homes for families 
of defense workers and enlisted per- 
sonnel had been completed, making a 
total of 48,084 available for occupancy. 


Food Service Directors Meet 

The Food Service Directors Confer- 
ence held at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York City, November 6-8, was a 
complete success judging from the en- 
thusiastic comments of all who stopped 
at the Practical Home Economics ex- 
hibit. There were a few changes in the 
program as published on page 392 of 
our November issue. Mabel R. Stim- 
son, Associate Nutritionist on the staff 
of the Federal Security Agency, spoke 
in place of Dr. Mitchell. Eloise Davi- 
son could not attend the Saturday 
luncheon meeting so Mr. Sol Blickman 
forewent a football game to give the 
most recent information on the adap- 
tion of civilian institution equipment 
needs to the limitations imposed by the 
defense program. 

The 1942 convention will be held in 
Richmond, Virginia. Officers chosen to 
carry on during 1942 General 
Chairman, Winning Pendergast, De- 
troit; Vice-Chairman, Edna Gilbert, 
Youngstown; Secretary, Martha Baltz, 
Baltimore; Treasurer, Grace Helene 


Miller, New York City. 


are: 
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Federal Expenditures for Education 


Figures compiled by the U. S. Office 
of Education show that more than 
$700,000,000 has been appropriated or 
allocated by the Federal Government 
for expenditures related to education 
during the year ending June 30, 1942. 
Although this includes approximately 
$200,000,000 of expenditures connected 
with the defense training program, the 
total is considerably lower than in the 
years when the PWA and the WPA 
were conducting huge programs of con- 
struction and repair of schools and the 
CCC was operating on a much larger 
scale than at present. A table of 1941- 
2 expenditures follows: 


For EpucATIONAL FUNCTIONS 
Office of Education programs $149,000,000 
College R.O.T.C. units 5,800,000 
Civilian pilot training 25,000,000 
Training, merchant marine. 5,050,000 
Apprentice training 835,000 
Indian schools 10,300,000 
WPA education *20,000,000 
Alien education 6,000,000 
“Boom town” *60,000,000 
For EpucaTION AS A Basic OBJECTIVE 
Agriculture and home 


school con... 


19,000,000 
7,000,000 
247,000,000 
159,000,000 


$713,985,000 


economics extension work 
Agricultural experiment sta. 
Civilian Consery. Corps .. 
National Youth Admin. .... 


* Estimated. 
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Where can /Ger 
@ REAL WHOLE 
GRAIN bread? 





Ry-Krisp is an honest-to-gv ud- 
ness whole grain bread made 
simply of rye, water and salt. 
Delicious. Wholesome. Yields 
7 International Units vita- 
min B: per 6.5 gram wafer. A 
good source of iron, copper, 
phosphorus, manganese. Com 
plete analysis and free samples 
sent on request. 





What bread can / 
tat if / have a 
WHEAT ALLERGY? 





Allergy Diet book lists allowed 
and forbidden foods — gives 
tested recipes for wheat, milk 
and egg-free diets, and food 
diary for keeping daily food 
record. Ry-Krisp indicated as 
bread because it contains no 
wheat, milk or eggs. Supply of 
Allergy Diets free on request. 








What should /| 


eat to LOSE 
WEIGHT? 


| 





Ry-Krisp low-calorie diets 

permit gradual loss of weight. 
Supply all dietary essentials 
with possible exception of vita- 
min B. Ry-Krisp indicated as 
bread because it has a high 
hunger-satisfying value, yet 
each wafer yields only 23 calo- 
ries. Diets tree on reque 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


952B Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send tree copy “Why Rye” and 
Calorie Diets, —— 
No cost or obligation. 


5 

4 

i 

| 

i Name 
§  Address_ 
i 


City__ State 


Allergy Diets and samples of Ry-Krisp. 


ve 


one 
‘ 


| ii 
Rege om 





a $ “<7 


copies Low- : 
Valuable 16-page book 
on whole rye and its 
value in normaland spe- 
cial diets. Compiled by 
Ralston Research Labo- 
ratories for the profes- 
sion. Use coupon. 
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A MOST 
ACCEPTABLE 
GIFT 





If you are looking for 
just the right gift this 
Christmas, you will find 





THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


The Way to a Man's Heart 


will answer all your gift-giving needs. Every- 
one interested in serving good food, well pre- 
pared, will welcome a copy of this outstand- 
ing Cook Book. The 3000 recipes tested in 
a home kitchen offer the busy teacher much 
unusual material for interesting demonstra- 
tions. It covers the entire cooking field. It 
includes everything the up-to-date teacher 
needs in her work or . er home. Give 
one to a friend, buy one for your- $ 

self. PRICE 2.50 


At your dealer or send check or 
money order direct. 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 
715 N, Van Buren St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription ene 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. Edited by 
Ethel Traphagen, Dir. of The Traphagen Sehool of Fashion. 
Write for special student group rate. Address 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 





PLAY/NG 
SANTA CLAUS 


WITH 


Prang Textile C olors 


Playing Santa Claus can be a tough jeb! But with 


COLORS it’s fun to actually 
. for the home, 


*PRANG TEXTILE 
create distinctive Christmas gifts . . 
something to wear, or a smart, new novelty! 


You apply design and color to cloth with PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS, They're washable and sun-safe, 
inexpensive and so easy to use. And the variety of 
attractive gifts you can make is unlimited, 


What's more, you'll like the exclusive Household 
Arts Kit that includes everything you need to start 
using this fascinating new handicraft for Christmas. 
12-jar kit with special designs, stencil paper, brushes, 
cutting knife, instructions—only $3.25; 6-jar kit com- 


plete only $2. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
168 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio. 


*Reg, U. S. Pat. Off M’'f’'d Pat. No, 2,222,581 
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Observations at the 


A.D.A. 
(Continued from page 431) 





southern state: 

‘Do you realize that we have one mil- 
lion American women belonging to Home 
Demonstration Clubs? In Giles County 
alone we have 27 clubs for women, with 
a membership of 700. There are 39 4-H 
Clubs. In addition to these, there are 15 
clubs for negro women. All these clubs 
carry on projects and studies on nutri- 
tion; and this information is passed on 
by club women to women who do not 
belong to clubs. We call them our ‘Sun- 
shine Friends.’ The Sunshine Person is 
some person—perhaps a neighbor or just 
a friend who does not belong to a club; 
she learns from a club member what the 
club member learns at the club meetings. 
Thus we contact our neighbors and pass 
on, in an endless chain, the information 
and practices that we learn in club work. 
In the club to which I belong, this year 
we are averaging not ome Sunshine 
Friend for each club member, but three. 
This means that one club alone has given 
2000 demonstrations to non-club mem- 
bers.’ 

“There are pitfalls and 
any nutrition program. There are some 
people who will exploit nutrition propa- 


dangers in 


ganda for personal gain; there are plenty 
of suckers who will fall for such quacks 
and charlatans. There are others who 
will take a distorted view, either over- 
emphasizing certain phases or discount- 
ing the whole program, taking pleasure 
in expounding their ideas and ridiculing 
constructive efforts. There are those 
who become so enthusiastic about the 
potential benefits of vitamins that they 
have little faith in the protective foods 
and well-planned meals. They may spend 
money unwisely on vitamin concentrates 
when they are not necessary, when the 
same money spent for good food might 
have benefited them and their families 
far more. In any surge of interest in a 
new movement there are these dangers, 
but the pendulum eventually swings back 
to center. Interest in nutrition is spread- 
ing, and it is up to those who are in- 
formed to apply this knowledge sanely 
and wisely, and convince the uninformed 
that this knowledge is worth having and 
applying.’”—By Helen S. Mitchell, Ph.D., 
Office of Defense Health & Welfare 
Services, Washington, D. C. 


The Army Dietitian & Her Duties 


“In the year 1940, there were ap- 
proximetely fifty-five 
tians assigned to duty with the Army 
Hospitals. ‘Today there are compara- 


graduate dieti- 








Will you help her... 
against her worst enemy ? 


ER worst 
enemy? 
Tuberculosis! 
More people _be- 
tween 15 and 45 
die from tuber- 
culosis than from 
any other disease! 


Yet tuberculo- 
sis can be wiped 
away. Since 1907 
your Local Tu- 
berculosis Asso- 
ciation has helped 
reduce the annual 
death toll from 
179 to 47 per 
100,000. 


Join this fight! From now till 
Christmas send no letter, no card, 
no package without the Christmas 
Seal that fights Tuberculosis! 


Buy 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 














tively four times that number, distrib- 
uted throughout the general and sta- 
tion hospitals of the United States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippine 
Islands and Alaska. ‘To adequately 
present requirements, two 
hundred additional young women are 


meet the 


needed. 

“Since the year 1922—when the 
Army School for Dietitians was found- 
ed by Brigadier General James D. 
Glennan, of the Army Medical Center 
and Walter Reed General Hospital— 
the Army Hospitals have staffed their 
dietetic departments almost exclusively 
with graduates of this school. A rap- 
idly expanding Army so increased the 
immediate need for large numbers of 
dietitians that it becomes necessary to 
employ some young women from civi- 
lian institutions. At present such civi- 
lian dietitians are secured from the 
United States Civil Service list of eligi- 
bles and from the American Red Cross 
enrollment. This that many 
dietitians, now on duty, have had no 
previous Army experience. There is, 
therefore, some question in their minds 
regarding the precise duties of the 


means 


Army dietitian. 

“Serving under the direction of the 
mess officer, the dietitian is responsible 
for the patients’ food service, in its en- 
tirety. She will: (1) Plan the menus 
for all diets and keep the food costs 
within the prescribed allowance; (2) 
Supervise the preparation and service 
of all meals to tray, dining room and 

(Continued on page 452) 
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Health Is Wealth 
(Continued from page 429) 





Rita: (raises hand) Some people say two large meals a 
day are sufficient and others say four to five meals. 
Miss W: Three meals a day, at regular intervals, are de- 
sirable. The word breakfast means to break a fast, 
as the body had not been fed for many hours over- 
night. If we do not eat breakfast, our organs cannot 
produce energy for work, so we feel weak, dull or 
sleepy, and suffer with headaches. These are the 
“silent” ways by which we are informed of mistreatment. 
If a person is underweight or ill, then a mid-morning, 

mid-afternoon and bedtime snack may be added. 

ANNE: (hand raised) Miss White, what foods should we 
eat daily to keep in good health? 

Miss W: Perhaps some of you can tell us! (4 or 5 hands 
raised) 

Jane: I read that children need one quart of whole milk 
every day, while adults require one pint. 

Miss W: Yes, that is correct. 

MariANNE: (hand raised) My mother always sees that 
every member of our family has one raw vegetable 
daily, such as celery, lettuce or carrot, in addition to 
potatoes and a leafy vegetable like spinach, kale or 
cabbage. 

Miss W: Your mother is very wise. Through these foods 
we get minerals and vitamins. 

Sypit: (hand raised) 1 heard over the radio that a citrus 
fruit, such as an orange, a lemon or a grapefruit should 
be eaten daily and that a tomato would be a good sub- 
stitute for these. 

Miss W: That is right. It is through these fruits that we 
obtain Vitamin C, which helps us resist colds and diseases. 

IsABEL: (hand raised) 1 believe we need at least four eggs 
per week and meat, fish or cheese once a day. We also 
need whole grain cereals. 

Miss W: Yes, you need proteins daily and whole grain 
cereals and breads to give you Vitamin B. (Holds up 
poster on which is illustrated the daily needs of the 
body.) Let us look at these daily requirements here 
(points to them and repeats them). I believe that if 
every one would follow these daily food requirements, 
we would have no “sleepy heads” or weak girls at 11 
o'clock in the morning. 


CURTAIN 


Important Notice 

There has been a temporary holdup in filling some re- 
quests for educational charts offered in our September list- 
ing. This is due to the current paper shortage. If you have 
not received all of the material you have requested, please 
be patient. It will be sent to you as soon as possible. 

There may be another reason why you have not received 
material for which you have asked. Perhaps you failed to 
enclose payment for items for which there is a charge. 
Such requests cannot be filled unless remittance is forwarded 
with the coupon. 


NOVEMBER, 1941 








SPARKLING FRESH IDEAS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
CANDIES AND COOKIES 


Surely Santa’s elves could fashion no 
S finer “visions of sugar-plums” than these 
delightful Kellogg delicacies! Made of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and Kellogg’s Rice Kris- 
pies, they are simple to prepare, easy to demon- 
strate, and wonderfully good to eat. The recipes 
for these and many other Christmas candies and 
cookies are ready to mail. Send for a complete 
set. Your students will revel in them because 
they are new... different .. . original! 


Rice Krispies is a trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
of Kellogg Company, for its delicious 
brand of oven popped rice. 


Copr. 1941 by Kellogg Co. 


FOR FREE 
CHRISTMAS RECIPES 











A MOVIE—STYLE REVIEW 


A Real Movie - - - - In Technicolor 


A Holiday Entertainment “Special” 


FIFTY GLAMOUR GIRLS ALL IN A ROW! 


Here is a lovely fashion review in_ silent 
Technicolor which is just the thing for that 
Holiday program. Use it for Assembly, Mother’s 
Tea, Club Program, Convention Program, Ban- 
quet Program, Guest Program, or an Evening 
Reception or Exhibit. 


THREE FASHION SCENES 


FIFTY MODELS bring you lessons in Costume 
Design, Hair-do, Make-up, and Becoming Colors 
for different types. All in one film, with three 
scenes: 

TWENTY MODELS in suits and street wear, 
TEN MODELS in hair-do and make-up, 
TWENTY MODELS in becoming colors. 


Boek This Movie Today—$5.00 


& 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2111-2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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0 TEACHERS 
& ok DISTRIBUTION 
<) pik STUDENTS 


IES FROM THE PET MILK 

CAN D EXPERIMENTAL KITCHENS 
—tested recipes which produce fine-fla- 
vored candies that are extra rich in whole 


milk and vitamin D, yet cost less because 
they are made with Irradiated Pet Milk. 





Home Economics Dept., PET MILK COMPANY 
1447L Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
~. Please send me, free of charge, 

b copies of ‘Candies from the Pet Milk 
Experimental Kitchens.” 
I teach (subjects)___ ee ae ea 
in __ school (grade) 
Name led aaemnaat 
Ce 
City. 





eee eee 
(Offer limited to Continental U. S.) 








Clothing the Average 
Farm Family 
(Continued from page 438) 





suits, wraps and accessories than for 
headwear, underwear, shoes and over- 
shoes. 

Not until the $2,500 income level is 
passed do average expenditures of farm 
families for clothing reach $200. Even 
at that level, three-fourths of the sec- 
tional averages revealed in this survey 
were less than $200, ranging from $128 
to $183. 

It is interesting to note that the aver- 
age expenditure for clothing was lowest 
among the farm families in the New 
England states and highest for farm 
families in the southeastern states. 





Observations at the 


A.D.A. 
(Continued from page 450) 





cafeteria patients— (the preparation 
and serving of trays in the ward diet 
kitchens will be done by a dietitian, 
nurse or person so designated by the 
Commanding Officer) ; (3) Closely in- 
spect all waste; (4) Assist in the or- 
dering of food supplies and procure- 
ment of kitchen equipment; (5) Dem- 
onstrate the preparation of special diets 
to patients when necessary and instruct 
them regarding same. 

“The Army dietitian must, above all, 
be a teacher. She has much to offer 
the persons with whom she works. She 
must acclimate herself to the condi- 
tions prevailing in this environment, 
and must assist, in every possible way, 
those persons with whom her profes- 
sional duties bring her into contact. 
The mess officer on duty in the hos- 
pital of a newly created Post may not 
be a specialist in the handling of foods, 
and it is therefore the duty of the die- 
titian to give him the benefit of her 
extensive training in this field, in order 
that he, as head of the department, 
may perform his duties most efficiently. 
In most instances, the mess sergeant 
will, most willingly, relinquish the plan- 
ning of menus, food requisitioning and 
the like to the dietitian, but before she 
assumes this responsibility, she must 
have a thorough knowledge of all the 
various methods and procedures. The 
Army has its rules and ~:gulations, and 





it is the duty of every dietitian to 
thoroughly familiarize herself with 
those pertaining to her work.”—By 
Helen C. Burns, Chief Dietitian, W al- 
ter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


(This report on the American Dietetic 
Association Annual Convention will be 
concluded in the January 1942 Prac- 
tical Home Economics.) 








GET VITAMIN B, 
AS NATURE PROVIDES IT 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
SHREDDED WHEAT 





A CHRISTMAS TEA? 


OF COURSE you, too, are plan- 
ning to have at least ONE holiday 
TEA, EXHIBIT or PARTY! 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR 
PROGRAM! You will find below a 
list of ready-made helps that will 
make your Christmas Party a de- 
lightful success—and with such lit- 
tle effort: 


Home Economics Teas 50c 
Home Economics Exhibits 50c 
Home Economics Banquets 50c 
20 Clothing Revue Songs 25c¢ 
10 Humorous Fashion Revues 50c 
5 Complete Fashion Shows 50c 
3 Dress Revues, in Verse 50c 


FASHION SONGS WITH MUSIC 





Queen Fashion 

Shopping Here and There 
Fashion Ensemble 
Housewives’ Chorus 
We're Just Looking 

The Suzanne Waltz 
Blonds and Brunettes 
Sew on the Buttons 
Milady’s Styles 

Modern Girls 

What’s Wrong With Me? 


Order From 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 














VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


“Suggested Teaching Unit on S e nl t 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 
curate information on Vita- 
mins A, B, C, D, E and other 
new factors. Includes 
ster illustrating Vitamin 
leficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA 








